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OUTSIZE! 

rjhvo beds had to be put together 
for Mr Edward Evans, aged 
25, at a hospital at Chertsey, 
Surrey, for he is eight feet four 
and weighs 30 stone. His nick¬ 
name, of course, is “Tiny.” 

Another outsize person, though 
much younger, is Jo Codling, of 
Wandsworth, London, who at 14 
months is three feet tall and 
weighs nearly three stone. He is 
known as Mighty Jo Codling. 


When a stage production of Alice in 
Wonderland, touring the provinces, 
arrived at Hastings, 13-year-old 
Joy Palin, of Manchester, playing 
Alice, was told that Lewis Carroll 
had lived there under his real name 
of the Revd Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. Here is Alice, with her 
cat, looking at the pulpit in St Mary 
Magdalen Church from which Lewis 
Ccrroll preached. 


A mateur broadcasters are to be incorporated in the rescue 
**■ service for aeroplanes in distress. This official co-operation 
has just been decided upon by the Air Ministry and the Radio 
Society of Great Britain, and pilots are .being told to use a 
frequency within one of the amateur communication bands if 
they are forced down and calls on the regular distress frequency 
are not answered. 

It may come as a surprise to many people to learn that there 
are something like 4000 amateur short-wave radio stations in 
Britain, and we have asked a special correspondent to give C N 
readers some idea of how they operate. 


Alice and the Pulpit 


S WHAT, NO KNIFE! 

A When an Italian fishcr- 
? man recently hauled in his 
r net on the Isle of Capri he 
r found in it a small octopus 
r which was grasping a silver 
c fork in one of its tentacles. 
C The fisherman took the 
S folk to the police, who 
\ identified it as part of a 
S very valuable collection of 
\ silver-ware stolen last 
y December. 
bc'\y\/\s 


Mist Mystery 

J[n “Operation Sea-Fret ” North¬ 
umberland schoolchildren are 
helping to solve the mystery of 
sea-fret or mist. The work is 
co-ordinated by the Head of the 
Geography Department of King’s 
College, Newcastle. 

A great deal remains to be dis¬ 
covered about sea-mist. It comes 
with the east wind and seems 
to be related to wind direction 
and sea temperature, but it can¬ 
not be precisely forecast though 
it is most common in spring and 
early summer. The mist may be 
very fine or it may be very thick 
and saturating. . The school- 
children. under the supervision 
of their teachers, out of school 
hours, are collecting information 
concerning barometric pressure, 
wind direction and velocity, and 
tlie state of the sky. 


Seal Meal 


The station I visited (writes 
our correspondent) belongs to a 
well-known West-Country radio 
enthusiast; it is station G4HD, 
and the first thing that caught 
my eye was a map of the world 
on the wall, surrounded by scores 
of cards printed in a great 
variety of languages and styles. 

“I've enough of those cards to 
paper the room,” smiled my 
guide. “They’re what we call 
QSL cards, sent in by stations 
confirming a contact and report¬ 
ing on the strength and quality of 
signals received. I send off a 
card every time I make a fresh 
contact." 

The world certainly seemed a 
very small place as I glanced at 
those cards—Tokyo, California, 
Denmark, Goose Bay in Labrador, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii— 
not forgetting places which we 
refer to as being behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Blue Light 

Some of these cards arrive 
direct, but the majority come via 
the QSL Bureau of the Radio 
Society of Great Britain, which 
in turn received them from 
similar collecting centres in 
various parts of the world. 

“Now let’s try our luck,” my 
friend remarked, removing the 
cover of the table mike and 
switching on his transmitter and 
receiver. Then he pressed 
another switch; a blue light 
winked and the needle of a dial 
traversed slowly around a circular 
map projection of the world. The 
moment the pointer was over 
USA. G4HD switched off, 

“That's a little gadget I made 
myself.” he explained. “It’s a 
remote control unit operating a 
small electric motor that rotates 
the directional aerial in the 
garden outside. The aerial is 
now pointing directly towards 
America.” 


Charlie, a young grey seal picked up 
on a beach in Devon after a storm, 
has settled down happily at the 
London Zoo. Here he is having a 
meal with Keeper Cahill. 


Two Ways 

At this point he told me of one 
or two of the peculiarities of 
short-wave operation. One was 
the fact that during daylight the 
waves travelled one way around 
the world, and in exactly the 
opposite direction after nightfall. 
The periods around midsummer 
and midwinter are characterised 
by poor quality signals, while the 
presence of sunspots can put a 
station completely out of action 
for a while. 

Continued on page 2 


Round the World Before 
Breakfast 

Thrills of Amateur Broadcasting 


You Need Not 
Do These Sums 

GEORGE HAD TO! 

r j^HE headmaster of a Suffolk 
village school, turning out a 
long-forgotten cupboard, has dis¬ 
covered an arithmetic copybook 
dated 1851 and filled with the 
neat figures and copperplate 
handwriting of a boy named 
George Knappett. 

Though there are few sums in 
George Knappett’s book that 
boys or girls today could not do 
equally well, there are some 
which would look very strange 
in a modern arithmetic text-book. 
Here are three; 

How many Furlongs, Rods, 
Yards, Inches, and Barleycorns 
will reach round the world sup¬ 
posing it according to the best 
calculation to be 25,020 miles? 
(It appears from the working of 
this sum that there were three 
Barleycorns to the inch.) 

How many Crusadoes at 6s/2cL 
each must be paid for 1,000 
guilders of Nuremburg at 7s/ld 
each? 

A corn factor sent to his corre¬ 
spondents in Spain 10,000 
quarters of ivlieat and agreed at 
£8. 7. 6. per load. He has received 
by several remittances £10,000; 
what is still due to him? 

These* examples’ show that Suf¬ 
folk then, as now, was mainly 
concerned with corn. 

Keeping Them Quiet 

The schoolmaster must have 
given the older boys and girls this 
next long sum to keep them en¬ 
gaged while he attended to the 
smaller members of his class. (A 
hundred years ago it was usual 
for the whole school to be taught- 
in one long room.) 

A rich nobleman has 5 villages. 
In every village 5 streets; in 
every street 12 houses; in every 
house 5 rooms; in every room 2 
bureaux; and in every bureau 12 
drawers; in every drawer 4 bags. 
Every Bag is valued at 150 
Guineas, which he is going to ex¬ 
change for £3 12s pieces. How 
many must he receive in all? 

The following example occurs 
towards the end of the sum-book 
and is the most “up to date ” that 
George had to worry over. 

If the circumference of the 
driving wheel of a locomotive be 
161 feet, how many revolutions 
ivill it make betiveen Bristol and. 
Exeter, the distance being 75V 
miles? 

Even today no railway line has 
penetrated to the remote part of 
the county where this book was 
found, and it is probable that the 
boy worked this up-to-date sum 
without ever having seen a rail¬ 
way engine. 

ROBOT FOOTBALLER 

j^fter the mechanical bowler, 
designed for cricket practice, 
comes the “ robot footballer. ” A 
catapult-like device for project¬ 
ing a football at any desired 
speed and angle, it has been tried 
out on the ground of Brighton 
and Hove Albion, and is expected 
to prove invaluable in training. 
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What You Should Know About 

The General Election 

A II the main political parties have now put-forth their 
manifestoes—the simply-worded programmes on which they 
will fight the General Election. The old Parliament has been 
dissolved. A new one is in process of creation. 


Officially there are no MPs 
And officially there are no candi¬ 
dates for the 625 seats in the 
new- House of . Commons—not 
until Monday. 

They are “prospective ” candi¬ 
dates until Nomination Day— 
February 13—when the .law 
requires -them to be “nomin¬ 
ated ” before the Returning 
Officer of their Parliamentary 
division. 

On Nomination Day any 
eligible man or woman, adopted 
by a party or standing as an 
independent, as the case may be, 
will hand in nomination forms to 
the Returning Officer between 
certain hours. 

These forms are printed. On 
each is written the name of the 
candidate. Each must also bear 
the names of two electors called, 
for this purpose, nominators. Six 
others, called assentors, also sign 
the form as indicating their 
assent to the nomination. 

Opposed candidates must show 
they take the matter seriously by 
handing the Returning Officer a 
cash deposit of £150. Since 1918 
a candidate polling fewer than 
one-eighth of the total votes 
'polled in his division forfeits his 
£150. (This goes to the Treasury 
for use towards election fees and 
other costs, including the cost of 
the pencils with which voters 
mark their X.) 

Candidates, nominators, and 
assentors must be what they 
claim to be—good citizens in no 
\vay disqualified from playing 
their part in these preludes to a 
hew Parliament. 

People not allowed to stand for 
election.to the Commons include 
. peers, Anglican and Roman 


Catholic priests, ministers of the 
Scottish Church, judges, certain 
civil servants and Crown pen- 
: sioners, colonial governors, un- 
. naturalised aliens, lunatics, and 
undischarged bankrupts. 

By the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1883, candidates 
must not—under pain of being 
“ unseated ” later—bribe or 
threaten electors, or spend more 
than a specified sum of money. 

This last factor has now be¬ 
come very’ important in the light 
of the 1949 Representation of the 
People Act, which lays down new 
rules applying, in 1950, to a 
General Election for the first 
time. 

People who had one vote at 
their place of business and 
another at their place of resi¬ 
dence are now limited to a single 
vote, like all men and women 
aged 21 and over whose names 
are on the electoral register. 

How much a candidate may 
spend on his election campaign 
is now reduced in two ways. 
First, the sum he can charge per 
head of electors is less than in 
1945. Secondly, the changes in 
the boundaries have levelled out 
the number of electors to some 
50,000 per division. (Many divi¬ 
sions had more than 80,000 in 
1945.) 

The reasoning behind this is 
that wealthier candidates should 
not be favoured above poorer 
ones.. For the same reason a 
limit is laid on the use of motor¬ 
cars to take voters to the poll. 

In county divisions each party 
is restricted to one car for every 
1500 electors, the maximum 
being one for every 2500 in the 
more-accessible boroughs. 


Amateur Broadcasting 

Continued from pise l “ meet ’’ and establish friendships 


Now G4HD was seated at the 
mike putting out a CQ (general) 
call on the 10-metre wave band. 
(Incidently, the 10 and 20-metre 
bands are the most used for con¬ 
tacting distant stations). Con¬ 
ditions were favourable, and 
three or four stations .“ came 
up ” almost immediately. Every 
country has its own prefix letter— 
G for Great Britain, VK for 
Australia, and so on. W was the 
prefix we were listening for, and 
in a few minutes G4HD had con¬ 
tacted an amateur in Chicago. 

After an exchange of greetings 
and reports on signal strengths 
-.we put out another call and 
before long were having a pow¬ 
wow with a farmer in California. 
Therein lies the fascination of 
the hobby, for over the ether you 


SIR BOWLER 

YY”hat is probably the oldest 
bowling club in the-world, 
the Southampton Bowling Club, 
recently held its 651st annual 
meeting. 1 

The Club’s green, Old Green, at 
the foot of Lower Canal Walk, is_^ 
also believed to be the oldest 
bowling green in the world. It 
was damaged by bombs in the 
war, but it has been relaid. 

The Club was founded in 1299, 
but records show that its green 
was in use in 1198. A quaint club 
custom is that the winner cf the 
Knighthood tournament is given 
tlie title of “Sir,” 


with all sorts of interesting 
people—perhaps a doctor in New 
York, or a rancher in .Mexico, or 
a schoolmaster in Brazil. 

For many months G4HD 
chatted regularly with a fellow 
amateur in Melbourne, Australia, 
but one of his most interesting 
contacts was in 1947 with the 
Swedish High Seas Research Ship 
Albatross. On another occasion 
he was in touch with an Ameri¬ 
can flying on the Berlin air-lift, 
as the plane was approaching 
Frankfort at 7500 feet! 

From what, I had seen and 
heard, I came away convinced 
that our amateur short-wave 
enthusiasts are doing a great 
deal to foster friendship and 
understanding between the 
nations of the world. 


MING A T THE MIKE 

^£ing, the three-year-old chim¬ 
panzee at London Zoo, en¬ 
joyed her day out recently when 
she was taken to Broadcasting 
House in a taxi to make her first 
recording for a broadcast—in the 
first of a new series, on popular 
science, “Searchlight.” . 

According to her keeper, Ming 
comported himself in a most dig¬ 
nified way in the taxi, but at one 
stage of the recording she was 
prevented just in time from per¬ 
forming a hand-spring on the 
microphone. 


The Children's Newspaper, February II, 1950 


News From Everywhere 


UNSCALED PEAK 

Seven Norwegians, led by Pro¬ 
fessor Arne Naess, of Oslo Uni¬ 
versity, are to attempt to climb 
the 25,000-foot peak of Tirich Mir, 
in Chitral, northern Pakistan, 
the summit of which has never 
been reached. 

Britain is building more than 
45 per cent of the toorld's new 
ships. The United States comes 
second in the list of shipbuilding 
nations, with nearly 12 per cent, 
and France third, with about 10 
per cent. Norway is Britain’s 
best customer. 

The South Polar Surveys 
Exhibition, on board Captain 
Scott’s Discovery, was visited by 
20,031 people. 

A reader points out that the 
13-hour clock stated in the C N 
to be at Worsley Church is 
actually on the National Coal 
Board offices at Walkden. 

At the end of last year 
12,181,300 people held BBC 
receiving licences, including 
239,700 for television. 

A television tower 190 feet high 
and costing £180,000 is to be 
placed on top of the 1250-foot 
Empire State Building in New 
York, the tallest skyscraper in the 
world. 

Rover Scout Donald Moffat, 18, 
of the 7th Totnes (Toe H) Group, 
has been awarded the Gilt Cross 
for a gallant attempt to rescue a 
boy from drowning in the Dart.- 


A copy of the 1559 first edition - 
of a Myrroure ■>/ Magistrates, a 
series of historical biographies in 
verse written by Thomas Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset, teas sold 
at Sotheby’s recently for £680. 

A model of the new docks 
terminal building to be built at 
Southampton has been taken to 
the United States. It is (o go 
on tour to show Americans the 
building which will greet them 
on their arrival here. 

A West European bank is to be. 
set up so that nations will be able 
to buy from one another in their 
owri currencies. 

SOARING FIGURES 

During 1949 Britain exported 
£34,215,177 worth of aircraft, 
aero-engines, and other equip¬ 
ment, as against £25.058,707 
worth in 1948. Such exports since 
the end of the war total over 
£ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

The 800-acre island of Skomer, 
off the coast of Pembrokeshire, a 
bird sanctuary where some of the 
rarest species in the British Isles 
breed, is being sold, together with 
the smaller islands of Midland 
and Gateholme. 

A deep-sea port is to be built 
at Iluka, at the mouth of. the 
Clarence River, New South Wales, 
350 miles north of Sydney. There 
is also a big scheme for obtaining 
hydro-electric power from the 
valley of this fine navigable river. 



Cambridge Crew on the Cam 

The Cambridge Eight, training on the Cam for the big day, 
get expert advice from their coach, Archie Nicholson 


Wolf Cub Peter Glynn of the 
3rd Selby (St Mary’s) Pack, 
Yorkshire, has been awarded the 
Cornwell Badge for his courage 
and cheerfulness during more- 
than two years of suffering, 
including 13 months in hospital. 

The National. Trust has 
acquired three new properties: 
Newark Park, Ozlewortli, Glos, a 
641-acre estate; Mussenden 
Temple, Downhill, Co London¬ 
derry, built iri: 1783 to house a 
library: and 17th-century Manor 
Farm House, Kencatt, Oxon. 

Iron Mountain 

An immense deposit of iron ore; 
including a whole mountain of 
ore, has been discovered in 
Venezuela. 

The Minister of Food has allo¬ 
cated £100,000 for the purchase 
of pineapples from South Africa. 
They should be here by May. 
Large supplies of pineapples have 
also been bought from the Azores. 

Peter Wood, 12, of Greenwich, 
London, has been awarded a 
certificate of bravery by the 
Royal Humane Society for rescu¬ 
ing another boy from drowning 
in tire ThamesTast August. 


Snakes and alligators arrived 
on the doorsteps of homes cut off 
by floods in British Guiana. 

America is building a 60,000-ton 
liner, the United States, with 
which she is hoping to capture 
the Atlantic Blue Riband from 
Britain. It should be completed 
by April 1952. 

Uncharted Waters 

On her way to pick up the 
British scientists stranded on 
Stonington Island In the Ant¬ 
arctic, the relief ship John Biscoe 
sailed through an uncharted 
channel between Schollaert 
Channel and Gerlache Strait. 

There were 63.000 emigrants 
from Scotland between 1939 and 
1949—nearly twice as many as in 
(he previous decade. 

The Red Shoes, the British film 
in which ballet-dancer Moira 
Shearer starred, has been voted 
the best motion picture of 1949 
in a nation-wide poll of American 
film critics. 

The first President cf the 
Indian Republic is Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, a lawyer, who was chair¬ 
man of the Constituent Assembly 
for three years. 


Britain’s Best 
Exports 

(Jhe news that Australia expects 

to receive 200,000 immigrants 
during 1950 and'that half of them 
will be from Britain shows that 
the migration of people across 
the world from the old countries 
to the new is as prevalent today 
as in the nineteenth century. If 
we think of 200,000 people, the 
population of a fair-sized town, 
going to Australia in the course 
of twelve months we can realise 
something of the extent of this 
migration business. 

But the figures for Australia 
reveal only one small part of the 
movement. Add to it the 
hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children who expect 
to make their homes, this year, 
in Canada, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, or in the United 
States, Brazil, Argentina, and 
other American .Republics; and 
you will have a picture of great 
rivers, as it were, of humanity 
making their way from one part 
of the globe to another. 

The Urge to Move 

Why do people migrate?, Man 
has always had the urge to move 
from one place to another trying 
to find better conditions of life. 
This urge still exists today 
despite many difficulties that 
hinder migration. The movement 
of people is hindered by such 
obstacles as passports, quotas, 
health tests, and so on. The con¬ 
tinued shortage of shipping, 
again, makes it difficult to get to 
the more distant countries If 
migration takes place in spite 
of all this, and on a large 
scale, it is because of the great 
economic needs in both the emi¬ 
gration and immigration coun¬ 
tries; the former are mostly in 
Europe, the latter in the 
Americas and the Southern 
Dominions. Migration often 
brings the priceless skills of old 
technical civilisations such as can 
be found in Britain, Holland, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and other 
parts of Europe to new countries 
which need these'skills for their 
development. Immigration in¬ 
creases the markets of such 
countries as Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, Canada, and South Africa 
because each immigrant is not 
only a producer but also a con¬ 
sumer of goods. 

Strengthening the Links 

Also of great importance are 
the economic ties between the 
immigrant and the nation he has 
left. He will always wish to buy 
goods produced by his old country 
and these “consumer prefer¬ 
ences,” as they are technically 
called, open new markets for 
that country. 

How, therefore, does Britain 
stand in this business of emigra¬ 
tion today? The emigration, of 
millions from these islands must 
be dismissed as impossible. Yet 
the thousands of people who do 
leave Britain, year in, year out, 
continue to be one of the most 
important “exports Britain has. 
Far from weakening the home¬ 
land they strength our links with 
other British countries, and thus 
contribute to the importance of 
the Commonwealth. 


Every Wednesday... 

. . . the C N will be yours if you 
are wise enough to give your 
newsagent a firm order to reserve 
a copy for you weekly. Other¬ 
wise he may be “ sold out ” when 
you call. So make certain, and 

Order Your CN 
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Th? Children’s Newspaper, February II, IrSO 


BEETLE BATTLE 

ot a single Colorado beetle 
was found on potato crops 
in Jersey last year, states an 
official report. Large numbers of 
the beetles were washed up on 
the shores of Jersey, but the 
beaches were treated with DDT. 

In England no colonies of 
beetles were found, compared 
with 57 colonies in 1947 and 11 in 
1948. There was a very marked 
decrease of the beetles in Prance, 
but Denmark was visited by them 
for the first time. Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, and Italy have now formally 
joined the international cam¬ 
paign against the pests. 

In spite of these good results, 
the experts have given a warn¬ 
ing that there is a real danger of 
plagues of the insects in the com¬ 
ing spring. 


Down in the Red Sea 

aN Austrian deep-sea explorer, 
'A Hans Hass, plans to make a 
full-length undenoater film in 
the Red Sea in April, and he 
then hopes to test his long-held 
theory that sharks are not dan¬ 
gerous if one swims towards 
them. He has had several en¬ 
counters with sharks in the past. 

He recently concluded a close 
survey of the Red Sea, which is 
about 1200 miles long; its 
greatest breadth is 205 miles and 
its greatest depth, near the 
centre, is 1200 fathoms, or nearly 
a mile and a half. 


Sculptures in Coal! 

unusual art exhibition, 
which attracted crowds of 
visitors, was held recently in 
Warsaw. This was an exhibition 
of sculptures done by coal miners, 
and the statues—many of them 
very beautiful—were all carved 
out of coal. 

Perhaps these sculptors took 
the idea from the workers in 
Poland’s famous salt mines at 
Wieliczka near Cracow, who of 
course use salt rock- for their 
carvings. The oldest of these 
salt-rock sculptures go back 1000 
years and each generation of 
miners has added something to 
this strange underground art 
gallery. 

Several of these sculptures 
are of saints, but the most 
remarkable of all is a grand 
chapel made entirely of salt— 
even to the chandeliers, which 
look as if they were cut out of 
crystal. 


Portrait of a 
Coachman 

J>cople in America will soon be 
admiring 10,000 coloured 
posters of smiling George Wilson 
wearing the three-cornered hat 
and gold-encrusted livery he wore 
as coachman to the Lord Mayor 
of London in 1947 and 1948. They 
are being distributed by the 
Travel Association to attract 
more American visitors to 
Britain. 

Mr Wilson, who weighs 18 
stone and has been a coachman 
for 50 years, is the son of a 
Yorkshire horsedealer. He once 
drove forty horses pulling a 
golden carriage in a circus pro¬ 
cession. He has also starred in 
thrilling stage-coach chases in 
various British films. 

A C N correspondent saw Mr 
Wilson selling newspapers near 
Buckingham Palace opposite the 
Royal Mews not long ago, but 
he has not forsaken coaching. 
He plans to visit the seaside this 
summer and drive holiday-makers 
along the front in a replica of 
one of Britain’s old stage-coaches. 


THAT SHOCKING 
WRITING 

pnE Royal Institute of British 
Architects has issued an 
appeal to architects to write more 
clearly. It reports that consider¬ 
able delay is caused by bad hand¬ 
writing on many of the 200 let¬ 
ters received at headquarters 
each day, signatures sometimes 
being so illegible that a search 
has to be made of records of the 
architects living in the town 
printed at the head of the letter 
to discover the name of the 
sender. 

If you, pride yourself on your 
oivn handwriting, please turn to 
page 9. 

STUART OR 
STEWART? 

]ypRY Queen of Scots was born 
at Linlithgow, and the Town 
Council propose to give her name 
to one of the streets in a new 
housing estate; but they do not 
know whether her name should 
be spelt Stewart or Stuart, and 
have decided to seek advice from 
the Lord Lyon King of Arms. 

The Clan Stewart as a whole 
spell their name Stewart, but in 
recent times the spelling Stuart 
has been generally used for the 
Royal House. 


She Speeds on Skis 

Jean Geidt, one of the contestants 
in a ladies' ski-ing competition, 
racing down the course at Grindel- 
waid in Switzerland. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 

A family gathered round a 
dying woman heard the 
words: “Share it betweeen you. 
It is hidden in . . 

Her sentence was never 
finished. For weeks the family 
searched the home, every cup¬ 
board, shelf, and cubbyhole. 
They found nothing. 

Weeks later, 15-year-old Ken¬ 
neth Fannon, an apprentice in a 
Woolwich store, was stripping a 
three-niece suite sent in for re¬ 
pair. Removing the bottom .of 
one of the seats, he paused. He 
had found an old tea-caddy lying 
among the springs. 

Inside the caddy was a tightly- 
rolled wad of Treasury notes. 
Another search revealed a fiat 
tin box tied with a piece of string. 
As Kenneth unfastened the string 
the lid sprang off. The box was 
stuffed tight with more bank¬ 
notes. 

Altogether the treasure 
amounted to well over £500. 
“I had never seen so much money 
in my life.” said Kenneth. 

He reported his find to his em¬ 
ployers and the owner of the 
suite was called in. Then the 
tale of the dying mother was 
told. And Kenneth received a 
reward for his honesty. ; 


Indoor Cricket 



At the Sandham-Gover Cricket 
School, Wandsworth, London, 13- 
year-old Nigel Tinworth, of 
Dulwich College, gets some bowling 
instruction from Alf Gover, Surrey 
and England fast bowler, in pre¬ 
paration for the summer season. 


Old Chapel by the 
Bridge 

^he 15th-century bridge chapel 
beside the medieval bridge 
across the River Derwent at 
Cromford, Derbyshire, has been 
scheduled as an ancient monu¬ 
ment and is to be repaired. 

The chapel benefited in 1524 
by the will of Thomas Blaclc- 
wall, of Wirksworth, who be¬ 
queathed “a fodder of lead, as 
well in discharge of old reckon¬ 
ings, as towards the maintenance 
of divine service.” And in 1540, 
the will of Richard Wigley, of 
Middleton, included a legacy of 
two shillings “to the Chappell at 
Crumford.” 

The Inventory of Church Goods, 
taken during the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, sadly records: “Crutn- 
forde chapel—1 lytle bell without 
a clapper—1 vestment." 

. The bridge itself has the un¬ 
usual feature of rounded arches 
at one side and pointed' ones at 
the other. This fact is said to 
have excited a quarrel between 
two artists who had painted the 
bridge from opposite sides. Their 
respective claims to accuracy 
proved to be equally true. 


HISTORY ON THE 
WALL 

Jn the ballroom of Ashton- 
under-Lyne Town Hall is a 
new mural painting which illus¬ 
trates this Lancashire town’s long 
history. The mural. 18 feet by 8, 
has been painted by Mr Stanley 
Palliser in vivid colours, and has 
the legendary Black Knight and 
an ash ' tree in the centre. One 
thousand years of history are 
shown, from the sacking of the 
region by the Danes in the nintli 
century. 


DRAINING AN 
UNDERGROUND LAKE 

unique reclamation scheme is 
going on in the south-west 
Durham coalfield. It is the drain¬ 
ing of a vast underground reser¬ 
voir which has formed in mine 
workings abandoned during the 
past 60 years. 

The lake covers an area of 
four and a half miles by two and 
a half between Evenwood and 
Bishop Auckland. It is believed 
that from 13 million to 27 million 
tons of the finest Durham coking 
coal will thus be made available. 


SNOW-MEN OF THE 
HIMALAYAS 

J)iscussions over the so-called 
Abominable Snowmen of the 
Himalayas have been renewed of 
late, with the addition of a very 
singular detail. 

It had come to be believed here 
that the enormous footprints in 
the snow on the mountainside 
were made by bears, whose hind 
feet follow in the track of their 
fore feet and thus create a trail 
of apparently immense single 
footsteps. But local tradition 
says these have been made by 
fantastic human giants, the so- 
called Snowmen. 

Newly-told legends from native 
sources in Nepal and adjoining 
lands speak not only of appalling 
Snowmen in terrifying ' com¬ 
panies, but particularly of a 
single towering ogre, the scourge 
of naughty children, whom he 
reduces to candles when they are 
in the act of disobeying their 
parents. To render him terrible 
in the highest degree the legend 
also asserts that his feet are 
turned hind side foremost! 


Missing Man 

A T Brisbane (where it is still 
■'* summertime') a bather left 
the looter because he had found 
it too cold. While drying lie 
heard that a man was droivned 
and hurried out to join the 
search; repeatedly he dived, try¬ 
ing to find the man. 

Then a friend saw him and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, thank goodness 
you’re safe!" He had been look¬ 
ing for himself for 20 minutes, 
for his friend, not knowing lie 
had left the water, had reported 
him as drowned! 

Schoolgirls Unearth 
Antiquities 

rfwo schoolgirls of March, in 
Cambridgeshire — 14-year-old 
Janet Frost and 13-year-old Joan 
Harvey—made some interesting 
discoveries recently. 

Janet has been a keen archae¬ 
ologist for some years, and her 
curiosity was aroused when she 
heard that a plough had turned 
up part of a Roman burial urn 
in a field near her home. With 
Joan's help she dug and searched 
until they had unearthed a col¬ 
lection of ancient objects, in¬ 
cluding coins dating back to 
ad 138, a Roman bone hair-pin, 
a bone awl, fragments of pot¬ 
tery, and several flints. 
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ERIC GILLETT TELLS OF NEW TECHNICOLOR FILMS ABOUT. 


THE HUT MAN on Getting, to Know the Countryside . ; . 



Aircraft Carriers in Action 
and a Horse in the Wilds 


Approaching Birds and Animals 


J^ast month we talked about the 
impcrlance of keeping a 
Nature notebook, and among the 
most frequent entries in its pages 
i will be the descriptions of birds 
| and animals we have seen but 
. I been unable to name. Many of 
its .cages, too. will have notes - 
about the interesting things \vc 
: have seen them doing. 

! But before we are able to 
j make detailed observations of" 
I such things we must first of all 
i be able to watch the birds and 
animals really close at hand. 

We may be lucky, and have 
some shy creature approach 
closely as we rest by the edge of 
wood or stream, but we shall be a 
long time getting to know the 
countryside if we rely only on 
chance to bring along the excit¬ 
ing moments. We must make 
them for ourselves, so let us now 
see how we should set about it in 
order to approach the birds and 
animals successfully. 

Animals (by “animals ” in this 


Gary Cooper in an early scene 
• of Task Force 

JJecently the Americans showed 
that they are beginning to 
realise that war films must be 
free from exaggeration and 
boastfulness. Command Decision 
brought back Clark Gable to the 
screen in a really impressive pic¬ 
ture about U S bombers based in 
England. 

Now Warner Bros’ Task Force, 
with Gary Cooner in the lead, 
proves to be an excellent blend 
of feature and documentary giv¬ 
ing the story of the U S Navy, 
and its aircraft-carriers from 
1921 to the present day. It is a 
tale well worth telling, and the 
concluding Technicolor sequences 
showing terrific fighting in the 
air and at sea are as thrilling as 
anything that has ever been 
shown. 

Rear-Admiral Jonathan Scott 
(Gary Cooper) is seen leaving his 
giant aircraft-carrier on retire¬ 
ment., In 1921 he was one of a 
small band of eager young naval 
officers who boarded the U S S 
..Langley, a converted collier with 
a 65-foot deck. The planes they 
flew were old and badly equipped 
and. there were many casualties. 

Powerful forces in the United 
States opposed the development 
of the Navy’s air arm. For years 


Jubilee escapes from the burning train 


Scott fights for it. Task Force 
shows him crossing swords with 
an isolationist newspaper pub¬ 
lisher, instructing at the' Naval 
Academy and winning over 
cadets to his branch of the ser¬ 
vice, which he almost leaves at 
one point because of the discour¬ 
agement he meets with from 
senior naval officers, 

Then the war comes and Scott 


Filling a Gap at the Zoo 


go far as officials of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society can discover 
(writes Craven Hill), the London 
Zoo lias never had, in all its 121 
years’ history, any consignments 
of animals from the Solomons. 

Before long, however, some in¬ 
teresting new exhibits may be 
expected from that part of the 
world,'for a good friend of the 
Zoo, Mr H. G. Gregory Smith, 
left London recently, for the 
British Solomon Islands Pro¬ 
tectorate, where he is taking up 
the post of Resident Com¬ 
missioner. ' 

In his former post in British 
Guiana as Commissioner of the 
Interior, Mr Gregory Smith not 
only gave special aid to Zoo 
collectors “ working ’’ his territory, 
but himself brought home last 
year one of the finest post-war 
consignments to reach Regent’s 
Park. The collection included the 
rare Guiana bush-deg (still living 
in the Gardens), some coatis, 


several sloths, and a tayra (kind 
of honey-badger). Birds included 
toucans and a valuable ccck-of- 
the-rock. 

Before; he left for his new post 
at Honia’ra, on Guadalcanal, the 
present-day British headquarters 
in the Solomons, Mr Gregory 
Smith told me that he hoped to 
be sending along, later this year, 
many small reptiles, birds, and 
insects. 

“Although there are not many 
mammals there, the islands are 
rich in bird life, .and there are 
many gaily-coloured, parrots and 
cockatoos and hawks in the area, 
as well as megapodes, or mound¬ 
building birds, such as the brush- 
turkey,” he said. : “Small croco¬ 
diles and; geckos also are 
numerous, and I hope to get 
some of these. Cocoons of in¬ 
sects would be another possibility, 
as they travel particularly well 
by air.” 


enters his kingdom. All through, 
Task Force is sensible and excit¬ 
ing. The characters are well 
drawn, and a specially good mark 
must be awarded to-Jane Wyatt 
for her excellent acting as the 
widow of an airman killed on 
manoeuvres. She afterwards 
marries Scott, and her courage 
and determination do much to 
help him all through his career. 

Task Force was made with the 
co-operation of the U S Navy. It 
ringp true. If you are interested 
in flying or a naval career it is a 
film you ought not to miss, 

J^qually well photographed is 

■ the Technicolor 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox Sand. In spite of flat 
dialogue and patchy acting you 
will like this story of the splen¬ 
did show horse Jubilee.. On his 
way to be shown in California 
the van in which he is travelling 
catches fire. Jubilee gets away 
and races off through a sandy 
country into a great district of 
forests and mountains. His 
owner comes to recapture him, 
but by this time Jubilee has been 
badly scared and has gone wild. 

As I have suggested the human 
beings in Sand do not matter. 
The animals—and the country¬ 
side — do. For seventy-four 
minutes you are transported to 
some of the loveliest country in 
the world. Whatever, you may 
think about the sound track of 
this picture, you will have no 
doubt that it is a joy to look at 
and to remember. 


series of talks we mean “mam¬ 
mals ”) are more difficult to 
approach than birds. To begin 
with, there are fewer of them, so 
we do not get so many oppor¬ 
tunities. Animals also are ex¬ 
tremely restless, always moving 
from one part of the countryside 
to another; they are also timid, 
and have very keen senses, es¬ 
pecially those of hearing and 
scent—all making it very diffi¬ 
cult indeed for us to get close up 
to them. 

With many of our most in¬ 
teresting animals, however, these 
difficulties can quite easily be 
overcome by discovering their 
home or nursery . where, taking 
up a screened position alongside, 
we can watch the inmates going 
to and fro. The rabbits’ burrow 
in the field, the squirrels’ drey in 
the wood, the fieldmice’s hole in 
the hedgerow bank and the 
voles’ in the bank of pond or' 
stream are easily located dwel-. 
lings whose owners may be 
watched in this way. 

Of all our countryside animals 
none is more interesting and at 
the same time more easily 
watched than the hedgehog, the 
spiny little forager of the twilit 
hedgerow. Its eyesight and hear¬ 
ing are not of the best,' and 
although it has a keen nose we 
can overcome its power of scent 
by a careful approach up-wind. 

Hedgehog Companion 

The chief beauty of hedgehog¬ 
watching is that, though a great 
wanderer, it does not travel too 
quickly or too slowly. The writer 
has spent a whole long summer 
afternoon in the sole companion¬ 
ship of a hedgehog, going where 
it went, pausing when it paused, 
and enjoying a sandwich when it 
enjoyed a worm, snail, or beetle! 
It was a fascinating outing, spent 
on hands and knees, with a note¬ 
book crammed with entries at 
the end of it. 

Now about bird watching. 
Birds may be divided into two 
groups so' far as watching and 
approaching them is concerned. 
The first group contains those 
birds which perch in the open— 
on hedges, fences, and the 
branches of trees; the second 
contains the species which slip 
into hiding at our approach. We 
must employ quite different 
tactics when dealing with birds 


quite content to sit on. watching 
us, as long as we do not seem to 
be paying any attention to'them; 
but immediately we loiter or stop 
near them they decide that the 
moment for retreat has arrived. 

All we have to do, therefore, is 
pretend that we have not seen 
the bird; that we are not in the 
very slightest degree interested in 
it. This is an easy thing to do! 
We approach casually along the 
hedge, pretending to r be in¬ 
terested in everything around us 
except the bird, only watching it 
out of the corners of our eyes, 
never pausing in our easy saunter 
when we are near it. 

Approached in this way-, the 
bird will sit on, allowing us to 
pass within five or six feet of its 
perch without showing any in¬ 
clination to fly away; and, would 
we see more of it, we have only 
to walk on a short distance, turn 
slowly, and retrace our steps. A 
bird can be passed and re-passed 
many times in this way, and we 
can even make our notes as we 
walk. 

Wary Water-Hen 

This method, however, will 
never work with birds which slip 
into hiding at our approach. Let 
us assume it is a water-hen.which 
has paddled in among reeds on 
the opposite bank of a river. In 
this case the bird is relying on 
being hidden, and. would we see 
more of it, the plan is to go into 
hiding ourselves, among reeds or 
bushes or whatever other screen¬ 
ing material is handiest.- Then a 
game of patience begins. 

If our patience gives ( out first 
we shall return home ’ without 
seeing any more of the bird; 
but if the bird is the first to tire 
of the game it will emerge, not 
hurriedly, and we shall be able to 
lie concealed and watch it as it 
resumes its interrupted activities, 
feeding, nest-building, or what¬ 
ever they may have been. 

Should we be out by ourselves 
we may have to wait half an hour 
before the bird will show itself, 
but this waiting time can be 
greatly reduced or avoided alto¬ 
gether if we have a companion 
with us. As we slip into hiding 
our companion walks off, holding 
one arm straight out sideways 
from the shoulder, and dangling 
a coat or jacket from the ex¬ 
tended hand. Watching-him go. 


Deceiving a water-hen hidden among the reeds 


belonging to these two groups. 
Let us consider first how we 
should approach a bird perched 
on some exposed twig or fence. 

One of the big differences be¬ 
tween birds and animals is that 
birds have wings which will 
quickly carry them to safety 
when danger - threatens. Chaf¬ 
finches, yellowhammerS, and 
many other hedgerow birds are 


the hiding bird mistakes the 
hanging garment for us, decides 
that both intruders have gone, 
and in most cases will come out 
almost as soon as our companion 
has disappeared. 

These may appear very simpie 
rules; but when getting, to know 
the countryside we shall find that 
the simplest methods are often 
the most successful. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey (JOItfR) UCTOR 



Basil Cameron ■ 
conducting 


writes about the work of . 

W hen you see the conductor 
of a big orchestra walk 
out onto the concert 
platform, when you hear the 
round of applause which greets 
hitn as he mounts the little 
railed rostrum, you may wonder 
what it is, exactly, that he does. 
Is he just there to beat time? 

The best way to answer this 
would be to go and find a well- 
known conductor and ask him. 
So I did, and I chose- Basil 
Cameron, whose name you so 
often hear announced at the be¬ 
ginning and end of a'BBC 
Symphony Concert. 

I called round one day at his 
flat in Kensington and we sat 
by the fire and talked. It was 
a real musician’s room, with an 
upright piano and a big table 
under the window spread with a 
green cloth and covered with 
scores of orchestral works, a 
song or two, and so on. 

JJasil Cameron has lived and 
thought music—and worked 
at it—since he was six. His 
father was a church organist 
and his mother a singer. At that 
tender age—the proper age to 
start—he began learning the 
piano. Then he became a 
chorister and, said he, “I made 
my first public performance, at 
the age of eight, as the Midship- 
mite in HMS Pinafore.” 

Later he took up the violin, 
and was so promising that at 
sixteen he had the thrill of being 
sent abroad to study under the 
great Joachim, finest violinist of 
his time. Returning to England 
to earn his living as a musician, 
young Basil Cameron was given 
engagements among the violins of 
some of the big orchestras he 
was one day going to conduct, in¬ 
cluding the Royal Philharmonic 


and the London Symphony, and 
often played beneath the vigorous 
baton of Henry Wood. 

“I would go to every concert 
I possibly could when I wasn’t 
playing myself,” he said, “and 
study the styles of the various 
conductors. I used to go up to 
the organ loft at the Queen's 
Hall and peep through the cur¬ 
tains during their rehearsals.” 

He also gained valuable ex- 
• perience as leader of various 
orchestras, and by playing in 
string quartettes for which his 
days with Joachim had been such 
an inspiration. 

When he eventually got his 
first big opportunity, as 
conductor of the new municipal 
orchestra which Torquay had 
decided to establish, Basil 
Cameron knew his job in the 
best way it is possible to know 
it—by having worked constantly 
with orchestral players. A con¬ 
ductor need not know how to 
play all the instruments but 
he must know their various 
capabilities. 

It should be realised that when 
you see a conductor at a con¬ 
cert you are witnessing only the 
final stage of his task. All the 
hard work has been done already 
at rehearsals. The orchestral 
player of today, of course, is a 
very highly skilled and experi¬ 
enced performer indeed, and 
knows all the usual orchestral 
works by heart and can read 
anything you put before him at 
sight. But even the most 
familiar compositions can be in¬ 
terpreted in different ways. Just 
as no two first-class pianists will 
play a Beethoven sonata or a 
Chapin nocturne in exactly the 
same manner, so each first-class 
conductor will have his own way 


of treating a symphony. All 
sorts of variations in speed and 
emphasis are possible. 

The obvious part of the con¬ 
ductor’s work is beating time, 
and some conductors work with 
their whole body, lost in the. 
complete expression of the piece 
as they would hope the audience 
might be lost in it, too. 

’yyATCiiiNc a rehearsal—that 
part of the conductor’s work 
which the public doesn’t. see—is 
an interesting business. Every¬ 
one is informally dressed, and 
the conductor himself may be in 
his shirt-sleeves. Away they go 
on one of the items in the pro¬ 
gramme they are rehearsing 
when suddenly you may see the 
conductor lay down his baton— 
which is as light as a feather— 
and wave his hands. The 
orchestra stops playing. 

“Now," he says to them, “I 
want you to go back to bar 47, 
where the clarinets come in.” To 
illustrate, he may sing a phrase 
to them—perhaps in a not very 
musical sort of voice. “Now off 
we go.” Everyone starts again. 
There is a horrid noise. Down 
goes the stick once more. 

“No,” he says. “Let's all start 
at the same place in the score— 
bar 47; it sounds better. Now, 
have you got it?" And this time 
they are off together in fine 
style. 

Or you may watch a rehearsal 
with some temperamental soloist 
who is playing a violin or piano 
concerto; or perhaps it’s a lady 
singer. And this is often a lesson 
in tact as well as musicianship. 

^nother thing you must realise 
about the conductor is that 
he must be able to distinguish 
any one of from eight to forty 


parts being played at once. Most 
of the audience probably only 
“hear ” the melody or, at most, 
two or three of the parts which 
make up the full harmony. 

Much of a conductor's work 
nowadays may be in connection 
with broadcasting, television, or 
films; and then the question of 
close timing comes in. 

Conductors of the first rank, 


like Basil Cameron, are often 
invited to foreign countries to 
conduct the best orchestras there. 
He has done this in Amsterdam 
and Berlin, in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. And in this way, 
after all the years and years of 
hard work which it takes to reach 
such a position, the conductor 
becomes no mean ambassador for 
his country. 



Basil Cameron rehearsing the London Philharmonic Orchestra in a B B C studio at Maida Vale for a broadcast performance 
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Piano Lessons by Television 

Before the camera at Alexandra Palace are 13-year-old Yvonne 
Riddington, of Upper Tooting, London, and Mr Sydney Harrison, 
music teacher and lecturer, who between them are giving a 
series of television piano lessons. 


Curbing the Mighty Columbia River 



TAKE ART TO THE 


PEOPLE 

hould art galleries lend their 
pictures to schools and fac¬ 
tories,' to youth" clubs ’■ and 


The Children's 


HOBBIES AND FAMILY 
LIFE 

T he Quakers—the Society of 
Friends—say . some wise 
things about.hobbies in a recent 
Report dealing with home life. 

They say that parents can help 
their children’s inclinations to¬ 
wards a hobby by not grumbling 
at the mess the boy makes with 
his carpentry or the girl, with her 


President Truman has decided 
that work shall begin on further 
curbing the great Columbia River 
in America’s north-west, and soon 
the experts icho transformed the 
Tennessee Valley will be planning 
for an area five times the size of 
England. A CN correspondent 
Who recently stood on the bank s 
of the Columbia near Portland 
in Oregon sends us these notes. 
HPhe Columbia rises in the 
Canadian Rockies and 
plunges through gorges, canyons, 
and hairpin bends for over 1200 
miles to the sea at Portland. One 
of the canyons, bitten out by the 
Snake, a tributary of the Colum¬ 
bia, is a thousand feet deeper 
than the famous Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. 

Forty miles from the mouth of, 
. the Columbia is the gigantic dam 
at Bonneville, over which the 
mighty river sweeps like a solid 
wall of green, sending up a white 
curtain of spray thirty feet thick 
and making a roar that can be 
heard miles away. All round the 
edges of the dam are fish ladders 
up which salmon leap on their 
way to the spawning grounds, for 
the Columbia is one of the 
world’s most important salmon 
rivers. 

Alongside the dam is the 
thousand-foot-long power-house 
where eleven engineers control 
ten generators from which flows 
the electricity to light the cities 
and provide power for a thousand 
uses in four great states. 


JpEw people today have heard of 
Aaron Hill, who died on 
February 8, 1750, but he has a 
tiny place in our literary annals 
and deserves honourable mention 
on the 200th anniversary of his 
death. 

Aaron Hill was a Londoner, left 
fatherless in infancy but be¬ 
friended by a relative,. Lord 
Paget, Ambassador to Turkey, 
who sent him travelling near and 
far with a tutor. Hill, in turn, 
himself acted as travelling tutor, 
and returning to England a man 
of learning and experience, took 
to theatre-management, and it 
was while in charge of the Hay- 
market that he had the distinc¬ 
tion of furnishing the words of 
Rinaldo, the first opera in Eng¬ 
lish for which Handel composed 
the music. 


Three hundred miles up the 
river is an even bigger dam—the 
Grand Coulee, 4200 feet long, 
over which water tumbles 330 
feet. The weight of the dam is 
said to be three times that of the 
Great Pyramid, and it is one of 
the biggest structures ever put 
up by human effort. Into the 
huge lake behind the dam, over 
150 miles long, water from an 
area three times the size of Ire¬ 
land is collected. It ail spells 
power and more power for the 
towns and factories of this huge 
land area. 

Driving along by the Columbia, 
with the majestic expanse of 
water rolling by, tfee C N corre¬ 
spondent caught a glimpse of 
the dream which now haunts the 
American engineers. They want 
to use this liquid power for the 
whole region, just as they did in 
the Tennessee Valley. There is 
no need for the Columbia to 
burst its banks as it did two years 
ago and drown a whole town. 
That was so much water wasted. 

Over the two dams already 
built pours a torrent of power 
which, converted into electricity, 
can be carried sky-high up the 
mountains, through the canyons, 
into the gorges, and across the 
most desolate plains of the north¬ 
west. Water, wire, and the will 
of engineers can transform the 
whole gigantic basin of the 
Columbia, and out of the trans¬ 
formation can come food, farms, 
and better homes. 


Aaron Hill wrote many poems 
and over a dozen plays, all for¬ 
gotten now; but in-his day, de¬ 
spite Pope’s denunciation of him 
in his Dunciad, he did have some 
measure of success with his busy- 
pen, and showed himself the soul 
of generosity to men of talent 
upon whom fortune frowned. 

Quitting London at the age of 
53, Hill retired to Plaistow in 
Essex, where he planted a vine¬ 
yard and took to making wine 
which was .Jp prove not only a 
pleasant beverage,, but, more im¬ 
portant, a sovereign cure for a 
host of human ailments. Like 
other of his hopes, this was never 
realised; nevertheless, he died a 
happy man, regretted by many 
admirers of his talents and 
manly qualities. 


February II, I9S0 

Dick Turpin’s 
Note 

^ letter signed .“William. 
“ . Turpin, highwayman,” which 
was found in a barn at Cantley, 
South Yorkshire, has been 
examined by the historian, the 
Revd Dr C. E. Whiting, . of 
Hickleton, Yorks, who believes it 
to have been written by the 
notorious highwayman in 1730. 
The letter belongs to Lord 
Halifax. 

It seems that the robber had 
taken shelter in the barn from 
the weather and in the letter he 
asks the farmer not to give him 
away and to take no notice of 
the reward offered for his cap¬ 
ture. 

Fifty years ago Dick Turpin 
was a great hero with boys and 
girls, who loved the exciting 
story of his ride to York on his 
famous mare Black Bess. 

The story, however, is almost 
certainly a fiction. The real Dick 
Turpin was not at all a romantic 
person, but a cruel bandit who 
began his career by robbing 
women in lonely farmhouses 
when their menfolk were away. 
He was hanged at York for horse¬ 
stealing in 1739. 

The legend of his ride to York 
gained widespread belief when 
Harrison Ainsworth put it in his 
novel Rookwood, published in 
1834. A similar story was told 
about another highwayman, 
“Swift Nick,” who lived in 
Charles II’s time. 


Travelling Germs 

J<]very time a passenger enters 
an Underground Railway 
carriage in London a large 
quantity of non-paying pas¬ 
sengers also enter; they are the 
bacteria which travel on clothes. 

Facts about these bacteria have 
been found by an ingenious 
machine for sampling the air 
which was installed at one end 
of an Underground coach, and 
the results have been published 
in The Lancet. 

It is comforting to learn that 
their numbers were not unusually 
high. Even during the evening- 
rush hour the germs were less 
numerous than those detected in 
the same way in some school 
classrooms. 



There seems to be a slight difference 
of opinion between these two 
Canadian bears at the Glasgow Zoo 
as to who is to be kins of the castle. 


hospitals ? Mr P. M. Oliver in 
Manchester has suggested that 
too few people go to the great art 
galleries because they seem to be 
far removed from actual life. 

So why not take pictures to 
the people ? Looking at a great 
picture can be a cheerful and 
consoling experience, but many 
thousands- of people in institu¬ 
tions and hospitals never get a 
chance of seeing a masterpiece. 
Many dismal buildings, too, 
would be brightened by a fine 
splash of colour or an artist’s 
vision of mountain and sea. 

Pictures were meant for people 
to look at, to admire and enjoy. 
So if people do not go to the 
galleries, let the galleries take 
the pictures to the people. 

— r *— 

Hospital Recruits 

■yuE Manchester Regional 
Hospital Board has decided 
on a scheme of recruiting as 
“ hospital cadets ” boys and girls 
between the ages of 15 and 17 
who wish to take up nursing as a 
career. It is not intended that 
their duties should include the 
nursing of the sick or attendance 
in operating theatres ; most of 
the duties will be domestic and 
clerical. Local education authori¬ 
ties will help to run the scheme 
and will provide for the further 
education of all who join. 

It is a most sensible and 
praiseworthy idea. To let young 
people on the threshold of their 
careers help in our hospitals and 
see their merciful work at close 
quarters is bound to encourage 
the spirit of service ; and only 
by the growth of this spirit will 
our hospitals get the bigger 
staffs they so sorely need. ' 

GOOD GUIDING 

yiiE University College of Hull 
has had the bright idea of 
starting a course for guides ; not 
Girl Guides, but the men and 
women who take us round the 
great sights, unfold the history 
of ancient houses, or conduct 
parties through the art galleries. 
They are people with stories to 
tell, legends to pass on, secrets to 
impart, and they play a not 
unimportant part in the life of 
an ancient land like ours. So 
why not give these guides a little 
training ? 

If a guide rattles off his story 
monotonously and without en¬ 
thusiasm, then he fails in his 
mission. Here is an art worth 
learning; it may embellish a 
day’s pleasure for hundreds of 
sightseers. 

LOOKING BACK 

Uow pleasant it is at the end 
of the day. 

No follies to have to repent ; 

To reflect on the past and be 
able to say 

That my time lias been properly 
spent. A nn and Jane Taylor 


craftwork, and by encouraging 
home-produced pleasures such as 
play readings, music, and so on, 
instead of always relying on the 
wireless or the cinema. 

Parents as well as children 
should have opportunities for 
creative activity within the home 
and outside, the Report em¬ 
phasises, and the wife should 
have some interest outside the 
narrow sphere of household 
duties. 

—++— 

General Eisenhower's 
Scottish Home 

r J , HE National Trust for Scot¬ 
land needs financial help if 
it is to extend its preservation of 
places of historic interest and of 
natural beauty. 

Sir John Maxwell Stirling re¬ 
ferred recently to the large 
amount of work necessary to 
make C.ulzean Castle, the fine 
18th-century mansion in Ayr¬ 
shire, a Scottish residence for 
General Eisenhower, and a show 
place for visitors. The lifetime 
gift of a flat in Culzean Castle 
was made to the Allied war 
leader by the Scottish people in 

1946- 

The Trust should receive help 
generously from all who enjoy 
the beauties and glories of Scot¬ 
land. 


UPWARD STRIVING 

'Y'he easy path in the lowland 
hath little of grand or new, 

But a toilsome ascent leads 011 to 
a wide and glorious view ; 

Peopled and warin is the valley, 
lonely and chill the height. 

But the peak that is nearer the 1 
stormcloud is nearer the stars ; 
of light. s 

Frances Ridley Havcrgal j 


Under the Ed 

fi^OMEOXE suggests half the moon 
is inhabited. All the residents 
cannot find quarters. y 

0 

gCHOOLS arc going up faster than ; 
ever. For the rising generation. 

E 

yj BOXER says he r could rather go j 
on the films. So long as he makes 
a hit. ;; 

□ 

PEOPLE don’t drop their aitches so 
. much as they used to. Afraid t 
someone will take them up. 



Handel’s Forgotten Partner 
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THINGS SAID 

’he admixture of races in the 
British stock has produced 
Highness of fibre, sensibility of 
ttlook, and a genuine mission- 
Ly spirit which has done the 
orld a great service. 

Prime Minister of Australia 

"he ' most important thing in 
the 20th century is the 
caceful establishment of Indian 
: 3 f-government. 

Minister of Health 

non; that, eventually, the 
State schools will be so good 
.it we shall not be able to 
fiord not to send our children 
i them. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross 

never know what the public 
wants, and I don’t think the 
ublic does. 

Film Director Carol Reed 


U S Cadets Help an 
j English Church 

Phere has been a pleasant 
sequel to the visit, last year, 
f American cadets in their 
tuning ship to Southampton, 
here they were shown round the 
nub-damaged church of St 
■«ry. 

The cadets’ college, the New 
‘ork State Maritime College, 
■s long had associations with 
t: Mary’s. Their first training 
lup was . called the U S S St 
Inry, and their College song is 
lie well-known Bells of St 
lary's. 

The cadets were sad to see the 
amage done to the church and 
:,‘ey and former cadets recently 
snt two hundred dollars to the 
ilitzed Churches Building Fund, 
'he gift was brought by Captain 
olm Anderson, who was himself 
rained at the College and is now 
bister of the U S Lines flagship 
lerica. 

-—♦ *— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
'rote. The great thing in this 
rid is not so much inhere ive. 
iL.ittl as in what direction we arc 
loving. 


itor’s Table 


►PETER PUCK 
/ANTS TO KNOW 


f open-air speakers 
speak out 


71 LMS leave nothing to the imagi¬ 
nation. Yet you imagine, how 
itch better they might be. 

□ 



OvIK boys have a leaning to- 
1 wards study. It makes them 
round-shouldered. 



H 

r £HE rate of flow of •the 
Thames is below * the 
average. People living on its 
borders would like their rates 
reduced too. 


El 


'pHE lives of some people 
• are one long voyage of 

gas discovery. All in the same 
boat ? 


A Carpet Made by 
a Queen 

wonderful example of per- 
i sonal service has been set by 
Queen Mary, who has given to 
the nation the beautiful carpet 
she has been making for the last 
eight years. She has asked that it 
should be sold for dollars Britain 
so badly needs; meanwhile, it 
is on exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, for a short while. 

It is a crowning act of service 
to her country by this well-loved 
Royal lady who will be 83 this 
year. 

Queen Mary has always been 
a gifted needlewoman, and her 
carpet, quite apart from its 
historic interest, is in itself a 
work of art of the highest order. 
It contains eight panels, each 
with a lovely floral design and 
her signature, Mary R, all done- 
in gros point needlework; and 
every stitch, except the joining 
■of the panels, was made by Queen 
Mary herself. 

We may be sure there will be 
keen competition in Canada and 
the United States to obtain this 
unique carpet, and not only is 
our nation grateful, but the 
whole world will admire the 
devotion and skill of Britain’s 
Queen-Mother. 

LITTLE PEOPLE 

p^ dreary place would this 
earth be 

Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would lose its 
mirth, 

Were there no children to begin 
it?. 

No little forms, like buds, to 
" grow, 

And make the admiring heart 
surrender ; 

No little hand on breast and 
brow. 

To keep the thrilling love-chords 
tender. 

The sterner souls would grow 
more stern, 

Unfeeling nature more inhuman. 
And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than 
woman. 

Life’s song, indeed, would lose 
its charm 

Were there no babies to begin 
it; 

A doleful place this world would 
be 

Were there no little people in it. 

J. G. Whittier 

All That We See 

•y^iiAT we see here of this world 
• is but an expression of 
God’s will, so to speak—a beau¬ 
tiful earth and sky and sea, 
beautiful affections and sor¬ 
rows, wonderful changes and de¬ 
velopments of creations, suns 
rising, stars shining, birds sing¬ 
ing, clouds and shadows chang¬ 
ing and fading, people loving 
each other, smiling and crying; 
the multiplied phenomena of 
Nature, multiplied in fact and 
fancy, in Art and Science, in 
every way that a man’s intellect 
or education or imagination can 
be brought to bear. 

W. M. Thackeray 


Tzbrvcry //, 1950 
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Oil From 
Sharks 

old schooner named the 
Badger is being fitted out at 
Grimsby to serve as a floating 
factory for shark fishermen off 
the West African coast. 

These waters are teeming with 
sharks, and as their livers con¬ 
tain plenty of oil they are well 
worth catching. Use can also 
be made of their skin and flesh. 

Although popularly regarded 
as ferocious fighters, sharks are 
cowardly by nature, never tack¬ 
ling any object which is making 
a disturbance in the water. 

They are quite easily caught 
by special nets. On board the 
Badger will be equipment for 
cutting up the carcass of each 
shark as it is hauled on board 
by attendant vessels. Boilers will 
extract the oil, which is to be 
stored in large tanks. But in 
South African regions, where 
about 300,000 sharks are already 
being caught each year, the oil 
is extracted in shore factories. 


In the Air 



Miss Edna Child, triple diving cham¬ 
pion of England, who is taking part in 
the Empire Games in New Zealand. 


As a Young 
American Sees Us 

T H E English countryside through 
the eyes of an American girl 
is the theme of the new BBC 
Children’s Hour series called 
County Features. 

The idea is that a young 
American,. Jennifer Justice, is 
travelling through England for 
the first time and noticing a 
great deal that the average 
English bey or girl might pass 
by. 

The first of the series dealt 
with Surrey. The part of Jenni¬ 
fer is taken by j.ane Fergus, who 
knows the U S and Canada Well. 

Jennifer is an adventurous 
traveller indeed, for she has the 
power of moving through time .as 
well as space. Thus' one rninute 
she is talking to a living farmer, 
and then goes back 150 years or 
so and listens to some local 
worthy who never dreamt of 
aeroplanes and motor cars. 

Having explored Surrey, Jenni¬ 
fer’s journeys take her to Hert¬ 
fordshire, West Susses, Essex, 
and Kent. 


I Think, Therefore I Am 

'"Those of us who take up the study of philosophy—the search 
A for absolute truth—soon come across the word, Cartesian. 
It refers to the teaching of the famous French philosopher 
Descartes, one of the world’s greatest thinkers, who died at 
Stockholm three hundred years ago this week. 


Young Rene Des¬ 
cartes started his’, 
thinking career in 
bed. He was a deli¬ 
cate little boy and 
had to stay in bed 
and rest every morn¬ 
ing. He did not read 
adventure stories or 
just lie day-dream¬ 
ing; he thought 
about the why and 
wherefore of things 
in general, and in 
later life he continued this habit 
of thinking in bed. By the time 
he was eight he asked so many 
questions that his friends called 
him the young philosopher. 

At school the priests were 
delighted with this intelligent 
boy, but he did not think much 
of their lessons, and when he left 
he declared that he “ had derived 
no other benefit from his studies 
than a conviction of his own 
utter ignorance, and a profound 
contempt for the systems of 
philosophy then in vogue.” 

He decided to study the world 
instead of books and became a 
soldier; and on the mai’ch he 
went on. thinking hard. 

He had a private income, and 
when he was 33 he went to live 
in Holland, keeping his address 
a secret so that he could carry 
on his meditations—often in bed 
—undisturbed. In 1637 he pro¬ 
duced his world-famous book, 
Discourse on Method, and other 
books followed. 

Nowadays people do not believe 
all that Descartes taught, but he 
is thought of as the father of 
. modern philosophy. He insisted 
• on the power of reason to solve 
problems and held that reason 
can prove the existence of God. 

To begin with, he taught, there 
must be doubt about everything 
except one’s own existence: “I 


think, therefore I 
am ” ICogito, ergo 
sum), he said, and 
that famous sentence 
has re-echoed down 
the centuries. 

His next great 
principle was that all 
clear and... distinct 
ideas are true. God 
as a Perfect Being is 
a clear and distinct 
idea. We could not 
have formed this 
idea ourselves because the Imper¬ 
fect can never originate the 
perfect; therefore the idea must 
have been implanted in our 
minds by the Perfect Being. 

It seems strange to us that this 
teaching should have been dis¬ 
liked by religious people in 
Descartes’ day. He was even 
brought before the magistrates 
for “ irreligion. ” 

Perhaps these attacks caused 
him to accept the invitation of 
the young Queen Christina of 
Sweden—who had become in¬ 
terested in the philosopher when 
she was 19—to reside at her 
court. But he was in poor 
health, the Scandinavian winter 
was too much for him, and he 
died in Stockholm in February, 
1650. 

There is another branch of 
knowledge to which Descartes 
made valuable and lasting con¬ 
tributions—mathematics. He was 
not only the originator of the 
exponent—the symbol that de¬ 
notes what power of a factor is 
to be taken—but he also applied 
algebra to geometry. 

Many years after his death a 
statue to him was erected at 
Tours, near his birthplace, with 
the inscription: Je pense. Clone 
je suis —his saying that pro¬ 
claims to mankind that life is 
not just an empty dream. 



GOLD COAST RIVER SURVEY 


J?IVE British experts are now 
surveying the River Volta, 
the longest in the Gold Coast. At 
the request of tire Government 
of the Colony, these experts will 
suggest ways of developing hydro¬ 
electric power, improving port 
facilities, and providing for drain¬ 
ing and irrigation. A special 
study will be made of the effect 
of these schemes on the way of 


life of the peoples of this country. 

Three rivers, known as the 
White, Black, and Red Voltas, 
combine to fc-rm the main 
stream, which is a mile wide as 
it enters the sea at Ada. Properly 
developed, it is believed that the 
river will yield sufficient electric 
power to support a large alumin¬ 
ium production as well as other 
industries. 





OUR HOMELAND 


Gathering broccoli opposite 
St Michael’s Mount, Cornwall 
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George Hardwick Where Voting 



Selection to go to 
Canada next summer 
as a member of the 
F A tourists brings 
George Hardwick back 
to representative 
soccer. 


Born at Saltburn, George was 
a schoolboy centre-forward. 
His father trained the team ; 
his mother knitted the stock¬ 
ings. George became a full 
back and joined Middles¬ 
brough when he was 15. i 


At 17 he was in the League 
team. During the war. in 
which he was wounded in an 
air attack, he reached inter¬ 
national class, and in 1945 
became England’s captain, 
remaining so until injured. 


Hardwick has done much to 
coach and encourage young 
footballers and figured pro¬ 
minently in the FA instruc¬ 
tional film on trapping the 
ball. He is fond of cricket 
and speedway racing. 


The Roof of the World in Danger 


Quiet Talk in 
a Hubbub 

^ device enabling two or three 
people to talk quietly to one 
another while all around them a 
frightful din is going on, will be 
shown at the Exhibition of 
French Scientific instruments 
which is being held at the 
Science Museum, South Ken¬ 
sington, from February 9 to 23. 

The device consists of an ear- 
cap containing a metal damper 
which cuts out the high fre¬ 
quency of shrill or crashing 
noises, but transmits the low 
frequency of ordinary conversa¬ 
tion. It is used in factories, and 
especially in the presence of jet 
engines—which make an appal¬ 
ling din. Some of us might 
like to use it in class before 
teacher arrives! 

Another machine on view 
enables you to tell at once 
whether your watch is running 
fast or slow. You simply hold 
your watch to a microphone 
which compares the tick with 
its own standard and unfailing 
tick. The machine is for use 
by watch-repairers. 

The Micro-Manipulator 

There will be demonstrations 
at the Exhibition, and among 
the lecturers is the French 
scientist, M. De Fonbrune, of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, who 
is the inventor of a micro¬ 
manipulator. This mechanism 
moves tiny objects like a speck 
of dust under a microscope, and 
M. De Fonbrune uses it for 
operations on infinitely small 
organisms. He was also con¬ 
cerned in producing a micro¬ 
forge for making the delicate in¬ 
struments used in the manipu¬ 
lator. He will show a fascinating 
film of these marvellous machines 
at 4.30 pm on February 16. 

Another instrument on view 
is used for studying explosion 
waves. It is fitted with plate 
glass able to resist pressures up 
to about 30 tons to the square 
inch, so that a scientist can look 
through it into a chamber where 
an explosion is taking place. 


Qne of the subjects discussed 
at the recent conference of 
the Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers at Colombo was the 
threat to Tibet’s independence, 
now that the Communists have 
gained control over most of 
China. On more than one occa¬ 
sion the Communists have 
claimed that Tibet should be a 
part of the newly-created Chinese 
People’s Republic, and it is 
possible that they may invade 
that country. 

Tibet enjoys one great advan¬ 
tage in defence, for it is the 
most mountainous country in the 
world. Road communications 
with Tibet on the Chinese 
frontier are very difficult in¬ 
deed. Even on the Indian side, 
where the communications are 
somewhat easier, a plunge into 
the mountain fastnesses of Tibet 
is a formidable undertaking. 

On a journey from India to 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, it 
is usually necessary to hire a 
small train of mules or ponies for 
carrying the necessary stores and 
several servants to look after the 
baggage and animals. All the 
way the rough track winds up¬ 


wards between dizzy, cloud- 
capped mountain peaks. The 
traveller needs a steady head, for 
sometimes the path skirts the 
edge of awe-inspiring precipices 
or leads to a yawning gulf 
spanned only by a swaying, frail¬ 
looking bridge. Occasionally 
he passes a huge pole set at the 
side of the path with many 
prayer flags fixed to it. 

Strange City 

After many days of travelling 
he reaches the capital of Lhasa, 
perched upon the roof of the 
world and dominated by its 
great palace. It is a strange 
city in many ways. For one 
thing, there are no cars or 
mechanised transport of any 
description. To us, the streets 
and bazaar would seem very 
dirty, for there are no public ser¬ 
vants to keep the place clean. 

Few visitors from outside 
reach the capital city of the 
mysterious country of Tibet, for 
foreigners are not encouraged, 
but those who do arrive there 
make a point of seeking at once 
an audience with the Dalai 
Lama, since etiquette forbids that 


they should see anyone else first. 

The Dalai Lama, ruler of 
Tibet and spiritual head of all 
Buddhists who observe the 
Lamaist form of their religion 
from Nepal to China, is held to 
be an incarnation of the protect¬ 
ing god of Tibet and has im¬ 
mense power. Enthroned in his 
great, gold-roofed palace, whose 
huge, fortress-like walls were 
built by generations of Tibetans, 
he gives regular public audiences 
amid great pomp and ceremonial. 

It is customary on these occa¬ 
sions to offer presents of silk 
scarves to the boy ruler as he 
sits on his flower-decked throne, 
guarded by monks of giant 
stature. The lips of the Dalai 
Lama move as he murmurs a 
blessing, and the audience is over. 

With all its picturesque cus¬ 
toms, Tibet is proud of its in¬ 
dependence, won from the 
Chinese in 1918. Three years 
ago its Government sent ob¬ 
servers to the Inter-Asian Con¬ 
ference at New Delhi, and it has 
maintained close relations .with 
Nepal and India, with whom it 
engages in a little trade, by way 
of Sikkim. 


is Not Easy 

JJxfficulties which arise in 
obtaining votes in our Par¬ 
liamentary elections are nothing 
compared with those in the 
Northern Territory of Australia, 
which is six times the size of 
Great Britain and has fewer than 
7000 electors. 

When the Australian Federal 
elections took place last Decem¬ 
ber, a 'horseman rode 90 miles to 
Daly River, through swamps, to 
deliver twelve ballot papers. An 
Aborigine (who had no vote him¬ 
self) walked 100 miles from Bor- 
roloola; near the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria. to deliver voting paper's 
to four miners. Then he walked 
back with the completed papers 
to a small ship which was wait¬ 
ing for him on the McArthur 
River. 

The votes of an isolated white 
man and his wife were trans¬ 
ported 70 miles by a native canoe. 
Camel teams also collected papers 
from some isolated inhabitants 
of the outback, such as dingo 
scalpers. 

Planes delivered and collected 
most of the voting papers; but 
they could not reach every 
elector; and the consequence of 
all these difficulties was that the 
result of the poll in the Northern 
Territory was not declared until 
January 17, five weeks after the 
other Federal election results had 
been declared. 


CARL ROSA’S 
75 YEARS 

'J'he Carl Rosa Opera Company 
has had 75 years of continu¬ 
ous activity, and to celebrate the 
occasion, will revive Cherubini’s 
The Water Carrier; this was in¬ 
troduced to English audiences in 
1875 by Carl Rosa during his 
first season at the old Princess’s 
Theatre, London. 

The first performance of the 
revived opera, later to be seen ali 
over the country, will be given at 
the Theatre Royal, Glasgow', on 
April 28. 


TREASURE ISLAND—R. 

Jim Hawkins had found a chart showing where the 
notorious pirate, Flint, had buried his treasure before he 
died. The Squire of Jim’s village, Mr Trelawney, had 
fitted out the Hispaniola to go in search of the treasure, 


L. Stevenson’s Famous Adventure Story Told in Pictures 


and had taken with him his friend Dr Livesey, and Jim 
as ship’s boy. As the Hispaniola approached Treasure 
Island, Jim, hiding in an apple barrel, overheard the cook, 
one-legged Long John Silver, plotting to seize the ship 


after the treasure was aboard, and to kill the Squire, Dr 
Livesey, and Captain Smollett, whom the Squire had taken 
on to navigate the ship. Silver had. persuaded most ol 
the crew to join him in this treachery. 



■ dim was horrified when Long John asked a man 
to get an apple from the barrel, but the man 
said, “ Let’s have a go of the rum.” Then the 
look-out cried, “ Land ho ! ” Everyone 
rushed across the deck and 'Jim was able to 
climb out of the barrel unnoticed. They were 
within sight of tree-dad Treasure Island. Jim 
slipped up to the doctor and said quietly : 

Doctor, get the Captain and the Squire down 
to the cabin, I have terrible news.” 


In the cabin Jim told what he had heard. 
The Squire was astounded ; he had thought 
Long John one of the best ! They knew 
they could count on three loyal men—the 
Squire’s own servants—and they decided, for 
the time being, not to let Long John know 
that they knew his plot. Later, the Captain 
told the men they could go ashore, hoping 
they would all go, so that the Sqqire’s party 
could seize and defend the ship. 


But cunning Long John Teft six of his followers 
on board. Jim decided to go with the shore 
party—hoping to gain more information. 
On the beach he darted into the woods, as 
though to play. Later he crept up to where 
Long John was warning a man, Tom, who 
refused to join the mutineers. Suddenly 
they heard a shriek some distance away. 
"That’ll be Alan,” smiled John coldly. 
“ You’ve killed Alan, have you ? ” cried Tom. 


“ Kill me too, if you can. But I defies you,” 
continued brave Tom, and he strode away. 
John seized a branch and with his other hand 
threw his crutch at Tom with such force that 
he knocked him flat. Hopping like a monkey. 
Long John reached him in an instant and Istabbed 
him. Then he blew his whistle to summon 
the other desperadoes. Jim realised they had 
killed two honest men. If they found him, 
would he be the next ? 


Can Jim get back to his friends? See next week’s instalment of this thrilling story 
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New Series of Short Stories 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

Artist in 
Amsterdam 


M e was a tall, raw-boned 
' young man. His trousers 
had once been khaki, but 
they, were now so stained and 
flecked with paint of every 
cbiour that it was hard to say 
what they were. ; 

He stood reading the theatre- 
bills; a shapeless hat thrust far 
back on a dark head which badly 
needed a haircut. , A bitter 
smile twisted his mouth. 

"English Opera, 7 ' he read, half- 
aloud, and he almost spat out 
the words in contempt. 

Jane, standing a few feet away, 
nudged David. “I said he looked 
English,” she whispered. There 
had been something about the 
stranger, even before he spoke, 
which marked him as different 
from the Dutch crowds passing 
and re-passing the theatre. 

He spoke again. 

“What on earth do the English 
know—or care—about art of 
any kind?” he asked the world 
at large. 

“He’s drunk,” said . David. 
“Come on-” 

But the man spun round, his 
pale face reddening. , 


“What do you mean, saying 
I’m drunk? Oh . . . you're En¬ 
glish, are you? Anything to' do 
with this lot?” He pointed to 
the placards. 

“My father’s the conductor,” 
said Jane proudly. “His parents” 
—she indicated David—“are the 
singers, Owen Williams and 
Olwen Evans.” 

'J'he stranger smiled down at 
them rather awkwardly. He 
looked much nicer now, they 
thought. 


even know I’d spoken out loud. 

. It’s a bad habit I’m getting into. 
I’m not drunk, you know. ; For. 
one thing, I haven't the money 
to be and, for another, it’s a vice 
I don’t go in for.” 

"Sorry,” said David. “1 didn’t 
mean to be rude, either.” 

"Have you been to any of the 
operas?” asked Jane. 

The stranger shock his head. 

“’Fraid not. At the moment 
I’m having an economy drive.” 

“Would you like to? We could, 
get you a free pass.” 


He hesitated, looking down at 
his paint-daubed trousers- and 
threadbare cuffs. “I’m hardly 
dressed for the opera,” he said 
with a faint echo of his former 
bitterness. “And — e'r — there’s 
hardly time to go home and 
change.” 

Jane felt pretty sure in her 
own mind that he had no better 
clothes, anyhow. 

“Never mind,” she said. “We 
can sit in the cheap seats—it 
always seems more fun, and 
friendlier, up there. Do come.” 

“Very well, madam—since you 
insist! 

With, a laugh David- ran up 
’.the steps to get the.tickets.' 

'Y^ahing for the curtain to rise 
on The White Hart, they 
found out a little more about 
their new acquaintance. 

Joe Smith was a painter. After 
his discharge from the. Army, 
he had gone back to finish his 
course at a London art school. 
■ “But there’s no living for a 
painter in England,” he told 
them—“not a real painter. The 
only way to make a living.is to 
do advertisements, or sloppy 
sentimental calendars and Christ¬ 
mas cards—ugh! ” 

“Oh, but some people appre¬ 
ciate real art,” David protested. 
“My mother’s jolly keen—every 
city we visit she makes a beeline 
for the galleries.” 

“Maybe. Quite a lot of people 
enthuse over Old Masters. That’s 
no help to the painters who’re 
alive now. People fill their homes 
with printed reproductions of 
famous artists—yet for the same 
money, if only they’d realise it, 
they could buy an original pic¬ 
ture by a modem. Not that they 
would. They’d sooner have a 
copy of someone who’s safely 
dead. They know he was good— 
experts tell them so—but they 
have to make up their own minds 
about a new artist.” 

J)avid had no answer to this. 

He remembered, rather un¬ 
comfortably, that there were no 
modern pictures in his home. 

Joe Smith had left England in 
disgust. He had crossed to Hol¬ 
land, the land of Rembrandt 
and Vermeer and Van Gogh, 
thinking that there, at least, 
art was valued as a living thing. 

He did not tell them much 
about his life in Amsterdam, or 
what luck he had had with his 
pictures. But- from his hungry 
and shabby appearance they 
guessed that he had met mostly 
with disappointment. 

“The public’s much the same 
in all countries,” he said with 
a hard little laugh. “I’m begin¬ 
ning to think they deserve ail 
they get—nothing’s too bad for 
them.” 

■\\Then the opera began his 
mood softened at once. It 
“was clear that he had forgotten 
his own. troubles and was 
thoroughly enjoying . himself. 
The gay music delighted him. So 
did the knowledge that it was a 
new work, by a composer little 
older, than himself. As an artist, 
he was generous in his praise of 
the settings. It showed a nice 
side to his character, Jane 
thought, to praise another man’s 
designs so warmly. 

“Thanks for a grand evening,” 
he muttered when the curtain 
fell for the last time, and, in 
spite of clapping and stamping, 
rose no more. “Made me feel 
quite homesick.” 

“It is such a very English 
opera,” said Jane, echoing what 
Continued on page 10 


“No offence meant! I didn’t 



Announcing, the 

C N National Handwriting 
Test of 1950 


PRIZES VALUE 
OVER £750 


AWARDS FOR 
SCHOOLS & PUPILS 


GOOD news for schoolboys and schoolgirls under 17—the second great handwriting contest to be 
organised by Children’s Newspaper is now open! This is a nation-wide test and schools and teachers 
in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and also Eire, and the Channel Islands are invited to co-operate. 

There is NO Entry Fee, and the competition is open to all full-time pupils of schools and colleges 
in tins area who arc under 17 years of age. 

As 1950 is the year of the Children’s Safety Campaign, an adaptation of the well-known " Kerb 
Drill ” has been selected as the Test Passage to be written. Each entrant has simply to copy out this 
Passage—which is given on the Entry Form—in'the style of writing he or she is taught at school. 

Entry Forms will be issued only through schools, but each pupil’s entry will be judged as his or her 
personal effort. Over 1250 prizes, totalling more than £750 in value, will be awarded for the best entries. 

To give an equal opportunity to all, there arc THREE AGE CLASSES with cash prises for both 
pupils and schools—you can thus win for yourself and your school 1 Here is the full prize list : 


GROUP A Pupils 

under 8 

croup b ,or p z'; r °: 2 

8 to 

CROUP C ,or p &' 17 1210 

FIRST PRIZES— 


FIRST' PRIZES— 


FIRST PRIZES— 


To the School 

.. £25 

To the School 

. . £25 

To the School 

. . £25 

Prize-winning Pupil 

. . £5 

Prize-winning Pupil 

. . £5 

Prize-winning Pupil < 

. . £5 

SECOND PRIZES— 


SECOND PRIZES— 


SECOND PRIZES— 


To the School 

.. S10 

To the School 

. . £10 

To the School 

. . £10 

To the Pupil 

. . £3 

To the Pupil 

, . £3 

To the Pupil 

. . £3 

THIRD PRIZES— 


THIRD PRIZES— 


THIRD PRIZES— 


To the School 

. . £5 

To the School 

. . £5 

To the School 

. . £5 

To the Pupil 

. . £2 

To the Pupil 

. . £2 

To the Pupil 

. . £2 


250 Waterman Fountain Pens 

each engraved with winner's own name 


1000 Large Jigsaw Puzzles 

each with 470 pieces in full colour 


Also Ten Thousand Awards of Merit 

. A Certificate of Merit will be awarded for the best entry front each school 
submitting no fewer than 20 entries and not represented in the above prize list. 


\ 

Readers are asked specially to note that entries must 
be made on the free Entry Form which is issued only 
through schools. If you woidd like to enter, therefore, 
show this announcement to your Teacher and ask him oi¬ 
lier kindly to complete the coupon here and send it to C X. 

Remember, there is an age group for you. The test 
may be done iii school or at home, at the discretion of 
the Teacher, who is asked to sign the entry on completion. 


When sent in, every entry is to have affixed.to it one of the 
tokens (marked C X Writing Test 1950) now appearing in 
every copy of the Newspaper. You will find one at the 
foot of the back page of this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is Friday, ?*Iareh 31. .When 
returned, each completed entry is to be sent in as part 
of the school’s total entry, in accordance with the com¬ 
petition rules printed on the Entry Form. 


TO TIL Wliens! The Entry 
Form to be used in this competition 
contains the Test Passage, space for the* 
pupil’s effort, and full rules and particu¬ 
lars. It is being issued only in answer to 
school application! Teachers desiring 
to enter their pupils are asked to be good 
enough to complete this application 
coupon, and send it to Children’s News¬ 
paper as soon as possible. The forms 
will then be sent post free. Last date for 
form application, February 28. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER Competition Department, 2 

5 Carmelite St, London, EC4 (Comp). 

Please send me (post free).copies of the C N 

National Handwriting Test of 1950 Entry Forms for my pupils. 

v PRJNCIPAL/FORM 

.MASTER or MISTRESS 

School ... 

• School A ddress. .. T .. 


(NB—A id stamp only is required if 
the envelope is left unsealed.) 



Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send .it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. fL 
That’s a worthwhile $§s 
target, isn’t it ? 


,—-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

j TO THE I,EAGLE OP PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, ) 
| LEICESTER SQUARE, W.Ci.2 

I Phase enrol me as a Member. I enclose 
I P.O. for 2\6. 

J ADDRESS —... 



.rtriAS.': cse flock capital*. 




They all 
drop in 
- forBertie/ 

L. 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 


WORLD SPEED 
RECORDS 





HRFXlii 

Trade Mark 

NIB 


Yes, the “Relief” is the world’s fast¬ 
est, smoothest writing nib. FREE 
SAMPLE NIB sent on request. 
Write to Dept. C.N. 1, Esterbrook 
Hazell Pens Ltd., 160 Shaftesbury 
Avenue. London. W.C.2. 
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ENTER FOR 
THE BRICKPLAYER 
COMPETITION 

Prizes of £10 ICs., £5 5s. and 
£3 3s., and a number of consola~ 
tion prizes of Brickplayer Access¬ 
ories will be awarded for winning 
models. Write for full details. 



. If your 

J. W. SPEAR 


Brick and 
Mortar Building 
Kit and Accessories 

The Brickplayer Kit contains minia¬ 
ture bricks in all required shapes, 
mortar, roofing, metal windows and 
doors, plans and instruction booklet. 

All models are architect 
designed to “ O” gauge 
scale. Buildings can be 
permanent or dismantled 
by merely soaking in water, 
and the bricks used again 
and again. 

Brickplayer Kits at 23/10 
and 44/- and Accessories 
are available from good 
toyshops and stores. 

c/ealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockists to 

& SONS, LTD. (Dept. C), ENFIELD, MIDDX. 



4 NEW SARAWAK 
STAMPS FREE 

inc. the 2 illustrated. J These are the first 
New Issues for 1950 and the first time 
SARAWAK has had the King’s head. 

The lc. (Butterfly), 2c. (Animal), 3c. 

(Tomb), 4c. (Boy & Girl). Four beautiful 

new unused stamps FREE. Send 6d.for postage and copy of new 
illustrated 20 page fist of sets at 1/- & 2/6 each. A longer set of 
10 new SARAWAK costs 2/9, or a complete set of 15 costs 30/-. 



A SPECIAL "CN”. k OFFER AT “ONE TENTH ” 
CATALOGUE PRICE. 

500 different stamps, many pictorial. Cat. Value over £2 10. 

This wonderful collection, together with 62pp. illustrated ALBUM to put 
them in, and 500 stamp mounts to fix them with. This lot for only 6/-. 


HARRY BURGESS & CO. (C N II), PEMBURY, KENT. 


OLYMPIC GAMES FREE 



This fin© mint stamp from MONACO 
depicting OLYMPIC HURDLER, also 
beautiful mint net of 4 TRAINS from 
DJIBOUTI. This outstanding packet is 
absolutely TRUE to all - sending 2id. 
postage and asking to see our Approvals. 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 
Newton, Wes^^rby^HE^HIRE. j 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). South Hackney, London, E.9. England. 

Established 1S80 


ANTIGUA AND BERLIN FREE 



All these ABSOLUTELY TREE. This 

attractive scarlet stamp from ANTIGUA, the 
little British island in the West Indies, showing 
a picture of Nelson’s Dockyard, AND ALSO 
unusual obsolete pictorial issued for the 

RUSSIAN ZONE OF BERLIN, GER¬ 
MANY, showing the Ruins of Berlin after the 
War. AND ALSO several other stamps and 
illustrated pages; ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

They will improve and add value to your own 
collection. 

Send Now. Just ask for the Antigua and 
Berlin Free Packet, and a selection, of Windsor 
stamps on Approval, and enclose 3d. to cover our 
posting costs. Send to : 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


Artist in Amsterdam 


T h e Children's Newspaper, February II, 195 0 


CoatinujJ irom page 9 
she had so often heard the 
grown-ups say. 

“Do come round and meet my 
mother,” David insisted. “You 
can talk art to her!” 

'J'wo minutes later, in a 
dressing-room which seemed 
full of massed tulips and other 
spring flowers, the famous 
soprano was shaking hands with 
him. 

“A painter? But how interest¬ 
ing! You must tell me about 
my latest treasure. Such a bit 
of luck! I picked it up in a 
funny little art shop on my way 
to the theatre this morning. 
Look, children, you haven’t seen 
it yet, either!” 

She pointed gleefully to a 
small framed oil-painting which 
was propped against her mirror. 
It depicted the inside of a 
Dutch house, and, from the cos¬ 
tumes of the people, even 
David knew it must be three 
hundred years old. His heart 
sank. Joe Smith had gone very 
red. but so far he had not 
opened his mouth. 

“The dealer assured me it was 
a genuine Van Ostade,” David's 
mother rattled on, “though it 
seems wonderfully cheap. What 
do you think, Mr — er — Mr 
Smith?” 

The young Englishman lifted 
the little picture and studied it 
casually, almost contemptuously, 
for a few moments. Then he 
said, his lips curling: 

“I don’t think any expert will 
care to contradict your dealer. 
The style, subject, paint, canvas 
—yes, I imagine the picture 
would pass all the tests—even 
the chemical and photographic.” 

“Isn’t lie marvellous ?” David’s 
mother appealed to the ever- 
increasing throng in the dressing- 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 


room. “He just picks it up, 
glances at it, and can see all 
that. But then, of course, he's 
an artist! You will come along 
and have some supper with us, 
Mr—er—Smith?” 

But Mr Smith, who. looked as 
though a square meal would have 
done him a world of good, said 
he really must be going. And 
a few moments later, with no 
more than a hurried nod to the 
children over the heads and 
shoulders of the crowd, he slipped 
away. ' 

It was not until David’s mother 
had shooed the last of her 
visitors from the room that she 
made the discovery—the Van 
Ostade oil-painting had gone! 

“Qf course, being a painter 
himself, he saw its value at 
once, and made off with it,” said 
Mr Murray when they discussed 
the matter over breakfast next 
morning. 

“But, Daddy,” Jane protested, 
“he didn’t look like a thief. I 
feel sure-” 

“He never told you where he 
lived, or what he did, though. 
And I don’t suppose Smith was 
really his name. Will you go 
to the police, Olwen?” 

“Oh, no—it isn’t worth it. It 
makes too much trouble when we 
are touring. But it will teach 
David to be more careful of the 
strangers lie picks up with 
abroad.” 

“Oh, I say, Mum! How was 

I-- 

At that moment, to everyone’s 
astonishment, a gaunt young 
figure in paint-flecked khaki 
slacks, walked through the hotel 
dining-room and up to their 
table, where, with a bow, he laid 
a little sheaf of paper money be¬ 
side the singer's plate. 

Continued on page 11 


Rosemary to the Rescue 


Rosemary had been given a 
beautiful doll’s pram for 
her birthday, and, like a real 
one, it had a brake you could 
put on the wheels to prevent 
it moving when no-one was 
holding it. 

One windy morning she was 
taking her baby doll out in it 
when she noticed a real pram 
in a nearby front garden with 
its rug blown onto the ground. 
So, parking her own pram 
safely, she 
picked up the 
rug and put it 
back on the 
baby. 

But just 
then an old 
man came out 
of the house 
and shouted: 

“Hi! You 
leave my 
baby grand- 
daughter 
alone! Be 
off!” 

Poor Rose¬ 
mary hurried 
home in tears. 

But Mummie said: 

“Never mind. Come 
shopping with me.” 

So they went up the hill to 
the grocer’s. Mummie went in, 
but - Rosemary parked her 
pram outside, with the brake 
on, next to an empty one, and 
stayed out there looking at the 
shops. 

Presently she ' saw the 
grumpy old man wheeling 



along 


his baby grand-daughter 
along, so she hid in a door¬ 
way. But he stopped at the 
grocer’s, too, and, leaving 
pram and baby outside, went 
in. 

All at once Rosemary 
noticed that he had for¬ 
gotten to put the brake on. 
So, with a peep to make sure 
he wasn’t watching, she ran 
and did it. And when 
Mummie came out of the shop 
she told her all 
about it. .- 
Just as she 
finished, a, 
great gust of 
wind came, 
and the empty 
pram, whose 
brake was 
broken, began 
running away 
down the hill. 

“Hi! Your 
pram's run¬ 
ning away! ” 
cried someone 
at the shop 
door. And a 
lady carrying 
a baby, and the old man, 
came rushing out. 

While an errand boy , 
rescued the empty pram for 
the lady Mummie explained 
to the old man exactly why 
his hadn’t run away, too. 

And now Rosemary and the 
old man are the greatest of 
friends and go pram-pushing 
together. 

Jane Thornicrofi 


COLUMBUS and CHINESE 
AIRMAIL—FREE!!! 



Hh 


These 2 very large, scarce Comraem- 
oratives will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE to every collector 
who asks to see a selection of our World- 
Famous Approvals.- One stamp issued in 
1893 by the UNITED STATES, shows 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS landing 
in the New World, commemorating the 
400th Anniversary of his discovery of the 
Americas. The other FREE STAMP is a 
large, blue, 1948 CHINESE AIR¬ 
MAIL, showing a plane coming in to land 
on a modern Chinese airfield. This stauio 
is overprinted and surcharged 
10,000 DOLLARS, and is unctsed. 
(Enclose 2Ad. postage.). DON’T DELAY 
WRITE TODAY! I 1 
D. J. HANSON (Dept. C.N.46), 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS 


ATTRACTIVE TRIANGULAR, 

HITLER HEADS—FREE! 

This packet including attractive Triangular, 
5 Hitler Heads, Australians, Czechoslovakians, 

and others will be given free to all appli¬ 
cants who request ray discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.3), 

"Larkhill” 237 Hartford Road, 
Davenham. Northwich. CHESHIRE. 


JAMAICA JUBILEE & 
U.P.U. FREE 

The above attractive stamps and Jamaica 
CORONATION Free to collectors asking 
to see my famous Approvals. Send 3d. to 
cover my postage and lists. (Without 
Approvals 9d.). Why not join “ The Code 
Stamp Club ” ? Snb If-. Application with 
above or by request. Many privileges. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 42, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay (Tiger). 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 2Jd. 
postage and ask to see an Approval selection 
of attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 
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J GT. BRITAIN 
'm. STAMP FREE 
TO COLLECTORS 

Every collector dreams of being the proud 
possessor of a 10/- stamp to make his collec¬ 
tion really valuable, but the cost is beyond 
most young collectors. NOW is your chance— 
its FREE. Send 3d. postage and request 
Approvals. 

LAUGHLIN & KING. 

(CN), 8 Purplett Street, Ipswich. 


10 MEXICO FREE! 

Request Approvals and euelosc 2Jd. stamp 
and I send FREE ten interesting stamps from 
MEXICO. Pictorial and Charity stamps are 
included in this flue gift. DON’T MISS IT! 

k. V. FANTOZZI (Section CM), 
Hillside, Wliitegate, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


=FREE= 


LARGE RUSSIAN STAMP CAT. 1/- 

Showing Boy Scout as a Pioneer. This 
lovely stamp will be sent free to all 
applicants for my Approvals. Enclose 
a 2$d. stamp. 

SPECIAL 2/- OFFER 
Current Great Britain High Values, 2/6, 
5/-, 10/-. All fine used; catalogued at 
4/6—only 2/- 

WRIGHT, Lons Line, Dore, Sheffield. 


CATALOGUED £10,000 

Two of the rarest stamps in the world are tlio 
celebrated “Post Office’’ Mauritius; (inly 28 
copies are known,'catalogued unused at £5,000 
each. Mauritius has recently issued a set on 
their hundredth anniversary on which these 
famous stamps arc actually shown. I will 
send two fine large unused stamps from this 
set free to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2^<t. postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 




ailNlVERSAL 
yposmuNtoK 
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F 
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F 

Large BR. COLONIAL U.P.U. Issue (Mini). 

Request Approvals and enclose 3d. 

stamp. Write now— 

R. & E. WILLIAMS {Dept. CN.), 

99 DARTMOUTH RD„ LONDON. N.W.2 
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Real working models 


There’s nothing more exciting 
than building a model yourself, 
one that really works. 

With a MECCANO Outfit you 
can make all kinds of models. 
You are the inventor, the 
engineer, and the mechanic. 

MECCANO LTD. LIVERPOOL 


THE WORLD’S 
BEST HOBBY 
FOR BOYS 




LEARN MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11 . Post Free (U.K. only). 

Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD. 

178 STAMFORD HILL. LONDON. N.16 

ANT PALACES 

A MARVEL OF NATURE ! 

QUEENS, WORKERS, COWS, PETS. 

.4 complete ant colony lives for pour inspection. 
Beautifylly encased, the Palace is fully active 
for three years. Feed¬ 
ing : minute portion of 
honey plus a half¬ 
teaspoonful of water 
every three weeks. 
These particular Ants 
are British Meadow 
(Formica Flava), and of 
the thirty-two different 
species of known 
British Ants, this is 
the only one that will 
live and work in cap¬ 
tivity. 

A handsome mahogany 
box contains the glass 
A living city of 
cheque or postal 



EXCITING AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
30/-CARR. PAID 

I a lace, size 8 in. by 8 in. 
absorbing interest. Scud 


order to : 

ANT PALACES 

Poulton Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME'OF 


“TABLE 
SOCCER” ■&. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
NO DICE.. 


Flayed with 22 minia- 
turo men, ball and goals. 
All the thrills of real 
Football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal saves, in¬ 
juries, etc. Colours of all 
league clubs available. 
Send 3 d. stamp for full 
details and Order Form to: 
P. A. ADOLPH. 17 The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


NO 

BLOWING... 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


jvren 


LIGHTWEIGHT POST FRtt 

SPORTS 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Objective*. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu* 
plllary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 

High Power 



TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 

_ See miles! Bring it closer! Specification: 

8* open. 4J' closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST. ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 



DwvWp lsl j/ 3 


Battery model. An absolute first-rate machine, 
complete, with bulb and two 35 mm. films at 
the sensational price of 15/- unly^'post 1/-. 

12 varieties of spare films at 1/- each. Shows 
on any white background, or we.*can supply 
white plastic screen at extra cost 'of 5/-. 

Entertains both young and old. Each machine 
guaranteed. A.G. MAINS MODEL 15/-EXTRA: 

W.D. BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, TARPAULINS, TENTS, MARQUEES, CAMP¬ 
ING EQUIPMENT. Send for Bumper List. Monthly Terms Arranged. . 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. C N), 

196-200 Cold harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sal. Closed Wei. c.m 


The Tinest Army Boot in the World. 

If you were to ask for the finest, hardest 
wearing bools ever made to stand up to the 
biggest gruelling ever, under any conditions 
you can imagine, the comfortable British 
Commando Army Boot was planned and built 
for just that purpose. Brand New. Never 
been issued. All sizes.- Solid leather tough 
grained uppers and handsewn welted solos 
that just won't wear out. Worth £5.5.0. 

To clear 21/-. Post; etc., 1/3. 


For the 3 out of 4* 


11 


who want most for their 2 points 






The Bigger Size Mars is 
the most you can get in a 
chocolate bar for 2 points. 
It is the same Mars: same 
delicious blend of flavours, 
same fine quality ingre¬ 
dients but , . . more of it 
for the same 2 points 
and 5d. 

-k In 90 shops where the two 
sizes of Mars were offered side 
by side 3 out of 4 people chose 
the Bigger Size Mars. 


Mars are marvettous 
and BIGGER! 


Artist in 
Amsterdam 

Continued from page 10 

“I want to apologise,” he mut¬ 
tered. “But I think you will 
find the amount is right— 
just the sum you paid for my 
picture.” 

“Your picture?” echoed David's 
mother. 

- “May I sit down? I think I’d 
better explain.” ' 

“So do we,” agreed Mr Murray 
severely. 

“That wasn't a 'genuine Van 
Ostade. It was a fake. I know 
because I—I painted it myself. 
It would have passed all the tests 
and taken in the experts—but 
it’s a fake, all the same.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked 
the singer wonderingly. 

r [ 1 HE young man laughed bitterly. 

“Because people will pay good 
money for a faked old picture, 
but they won't pay it for a 
genuine ‘ Joseph Smith.' They 
can’t believe that a man named 
Smith can be any good as an 
artist.” 

“You must have some talent,” 
said Mr Murray, “to bring off 
a job like that.” 

“Oh, it takes some doing. But 
—it’s not what I'd choose to do. 
I was driven to it.” He looked 
round the table defiantly, but 
every face .was sympathetic. 
“Well, what happens now—the 
police?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Mr 
Murray. “I’ve another idea— 
only I’ll, have to discuss it with 
one or two other people first. 
You feel you’ve never had a 
proper chance, don’t you? I’m 
going to see if we can’t give you 
one.” 

And when the company took 
the train for Brussels a few 
days later, Joe Smith left Hol¬ 
land, too—with a single ticket for 
London in his pocket and an 
invitation to prepare scenery 
designs for a new opera, which 
was to be put on as soon as 
the company returned from its 
foreign tour. 

U hat hind of adventure trill .June 
and David find in Hr assets Donat 
miss licit trecti's story! 


Farms For Kenya 
Natives 

cJ^hanks to the £3.000,000 set 
aside under tire Kenya de¬ 
velopment plan, natives of the 
Colony will eventually be re¬ 
settled on lands which have had 
their fertility restored by the 
application of modern methods. 
Between 50 and 60 such projects 
are being put in hand. 

One of the biggest of these is 
at Makueni, where 480 square 
miles of previously uninhabited 
land are being converted into 
small farms of about 20 acres 
each. So far, some 17,000 acres 
have been cleared, ten water- 
holes sunk, and two maize silos 
built. 

Perhaps the biggest task which 
faces the Kenya Government is 
the restoration and conservation 
of occupied land where the soil 
has lost its productiveness 
through unscientific cultivation 
in the past. 

Africans are co-operating wil¬ 
lingly with white men in this 
work. They help to make ter¬ 
races to prevent soil erosion, and 
in one area in 1948 no fewer than 
5500 miles of terracing were con¬ 
structed. 


SILVER WEDDING, AIRMAIL 
and U.P.U. ISSUES 

My special packet of 20 British Colonial 
and Foreign stamps, including the new 
U.P.U. issues, will be sent free to all 
those requesting my Approval Book of 
Stamps and'enclosing 2Jd. stamp. Special 
Monthly packet. 250 All Different stamps. 
5/« post free. 

C.J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent 


this fine U.P.U. 
stamp from CEYLON. 

AND ALSO a super-packet 
of SOUTH AMERICANS. 


Just request a selection of my 
BIG DISCOUNT Approvals and 
enclose 2'.<3. stamp. 

D. G. MANTON (C.N.4), 

69 The Wardwick, DERBY. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST of 
500 series. There are plenty of sets dealing ' 
with FOOTBALL, . CRICKET, BOXING, 
TENNIS, CARS, AERO 1’LANES, SHIPS,, 
RAILWAY ENGINES, BIRDS and a hundred 
and one other subjects. . ALBUMS to hold 
200 cards 1/9J. 100 different cards 2/9. 

RACKETS varying between 20 and 30 cards 
on one subject 1/3 each, post free. - 
E. H. W. LTD. DEPT. “ C,’f 
42 Victoria. Street, London. S.W.l. 

SUPER PACKET FREE 

Have yon got the large 
pictorial stamp of 
MONACO pint raying 
th“ famous collector 
President Roosevelt 
with his collection? It 
is FREE, and also tho 
following fine stamps, ARC d’e TRIOMPIIE, 
stamp, brought by the Allies t.cr'FRANCE when 
they landed in NORMANDY; an .obsolete 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, Masaryk of CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA/ also Van Muller of Australia, a 
one million stamp of infiation .GERMANY and 
a pictorial - CEYLON. -A'-fine packet and. 
absolutely FREE, just enclose 3d. for postage 
and request our world famous Approvals and 
illustrated price list of albums and sets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(CN), WEST KIRBY, WfRRAL 



FREE 
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The 


XlJB Jacko Finds Baby in a 


The Children’s Newspaper, February II, 1950 


AN OPENING 

nn H E' important-looking young 
man just down from the 
University condescended to carry 
on a conversation with the office 
boy while waiting to see the big 
man. 

“Well, my lad; you will be 
having a University graduate 
working here soon. I imagine 
there is likely- to be an opening 
for me here.” 

“There soon will he if they 
don’t raise my wages,” replied 
the boy. ' 

Poor Percy 

fjpo be a trapeze artist 
- Was Percy’s present folly. 

To swing about with grace and 

ease 

Would be, he thought, quite 

jolly. 

He made himself a fine trapeze, 
Then swinging ever faster 
Alas! he tried to somersault .... 
His leg is now in plaster! 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Nature's Scavengers. In the 
hedgerow flocks of Redwings 
pecked eagerly at the crimson 
haws. 

“Redwings resort- to berries 
when other food supplies fail,” 
remarked Parmer Gray to Don. 
“Many birds perish from hunger, 
and thirst, too, during a pro¬ 
longed spell of cold weather.” 

“What happens to them? You 
don’t often see dead birds about,” 
said Don. 

"Nature is too wise to allow 
that,” answered the farmer. 
“Poxes and rats eat carrion. 
Some birds do, too—magpies, 
ravens, and carrion crows, for 
example. Then there are bury- 
ing-beetles and blow-flies. All are 
in Nature’s sanitation corps.” 

Guess the Figures 

^sk a friend to write on a piece 
of paper any two numbers 
from 1 *o 9. Next ask him to 
double any one of these, and add 
five to the result. Then he must 
multiply the result by five and 
add the other figure. Now ask 
him to tell you the total, and you 
should at once be able to tell the 
numbers he first thought of. 

This is done by subtracting 25 
from the total given, the result 
being the two original figures. 



J ACKO had offered to help Mother Jacko with her shopping, so off he went 
with a list in his hand and Baby and Bouncer trailing behind.’ His last 
visit was to the draper’s, where he had to collect a parcel. / Baby was most 
interested in the brightly-coloured silks and ribbons—so much so that 
when Jacko turned round he saw Baby hopelessly entangled in a roll of red 
ribbon, and Bouncer making things even worse. It was hard to tell which 
was the redder—Jacko's face or the ribbon as he handed the assistant the 
tangled mass. 


Find the Number 

fJ'HERE is a certain number 
which when divided by two, 
three, four, five, or six, will leave 
a remainder of one, but when 
divided by seven leaves nothing. 
Can you find it? 

.4 MS?a*r next week 

SOME TRAINER 
'THERE was an old fellow 
1 named Thwaite 
Whose skill ivas remarkably 
great. 

He trained six white mice 
To perform on the ice. 

And he even taught camels to 
skate. 

Riddle-My-N ame 

Jn fast, not in slow; 

In ankle, not toe; 

In road, not in street; 

In fire, not in heat; 

In bend and in break; 

In worm, not in snake, 

A boy’s name. If you need a clue 
Think of a cross that's white 
On blue. Answer next.u-eek 

QUITS 

Qn alighting from the rickety 
old taxi Mr Smith handed 
the driver a florin. 

“This is a bad coin, sir,” said 
the taxi driver. 

“Is it?” said Mr Smith, 
genuinely surprised. “Then we 
are quits. Yours is a bad. taxi.” 




YOU’RE RIGHT—IT’S 
Brown & Poison Flavoured Cornflour for 

BLANCMANGE 

Strawberry, Raspberry £? Vanilla 

This is Brown & Poison’s world- 
famous Cornflour with highest 
quality flavourings added. That’s 
why the blancmanges and sweet 
sauces it makes are so good, so 
appetising and so delicious. Supplies 
arc short, but you may be lucky if 
you keep on asking. 

ArTOISTVV.N'r CORNfl.OUR manufacturcrs to si.m. Tint KING 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are low in the east and 
Uranus is in the 
south-east. In 
|.« j|g the morning 
j Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south-west. 
Lt h e pict u re 
• - shows the Moon 
at 5.30 on Wednesday morning, 
February 8. 

FAMILY AGES 

■J Jumphrey is twice as old as his 
younger sister, Jane, and 
half as old as, his elder sister, 
Claire. Their combined ages total 
half their father’s age. In eleven 
years’ time their combined ages 
will be just one year more than 
their father’s age. How old are 

they all now? ■ Answer next week 

Warming and Cooling 

Jf we wear flannel to keep us 
warm it would seem absurd 
to wrap a piece of. ice in flannel 
to keep it from melting. Yet it 
would be a correct thing to do. 

We wear flannel to prevent 
warmth passing out of our bodies. 
In the same way we would wrap 
ice in flannel to prevent the heat 
from outside passing through to 
the ice; we have put a barrier 
between heat and cold, as flannel 
is a bad conductor of heat. 

HIDDEN ANIMALS 

The name of an animal is 
hidden in each line of this verse. 
J rambled down the quiet lane, 
Where foxgloves grew about 
my feet. 

And underneath a shapely oak, 

I mused upon the grassy seat. 
Young Catherine found me there 
anon, 

And shared with me the vista 

Sweet. Answer next week 

OBVIOUSLY 

^he next-door neighbours met 
while on their way to the 
station. 

“I say, old chap,” said Black 
reproachfully, “didn't you hear 
us knocking on the wall last 
night?” 

“Oh, that’s ail right,” said 
White cheerfully. “We were 
making quite a bit of noise our¬ 
selves.” 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Cavalry rifles. 

9 A chaplain. 10 To assert. 12 A. 
peer. 14 A fowl house-raider.. 16 

Grows in a pod. 17 Preposition. 18 
A smart slight blow. 20 This was a 
Roman copper coin. 21 Tract of 
grassland. 23 A large luscious* fruit. 
25 This is surrounded by water. 27 
Continuous pain. 28 To ordain. . 30 
Unnecessary. 

Reading Down. 2 The peak. 3 
More 'scarce. 4 Bachelor of Divinity 
(abbrev). 5 Wrath. 6 This tide is 
low. 7 Bespattered with water. 8 
A building on a cricket field. 11 
Climbing plants. 13 To stretch out 
the hand. 15 A short sleep. 19 A 
state of tranquillity. 22 On the shel¬ 
tered side. 24 Decrees. 26 Termina¬ 
tion. 29 Chemical symbol for alum¬ 
inium. 

Answer next ivcck 

Heard on a Farm 

'YY’hat has an ear 
But cannot hear 
Cocks'crow each morn? 

An "ear of corn. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Riddle-My-Name 

Bridget (Anagram of Bert dig) 

Anagram 

Letters, settler, trestle 
Two Words in One 

Cap-ability 




Drink Delicious 


T 5 ERLECT physical fitness, abim- 
dant energy and the will-to- 
win—these qualities you must pns- 
. sess if you are to be successful in 
sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches 
and trainers in'sist on ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
as an essential part of the training 
diet lor players and athletes iri tlieir 
charge. They know that there is 
nothing like ‘ Ovaltine ’ for build¬ 
ing up physical fitness and stamina. 

1 Ovaltine ’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in' many outstanding 
feats of endurance. In the last two 
Mount Everest Expeditions 
‘Ovaltine’ was an essential part 
of the high-climbing rations. 
Explorers have taken it to the 
ends of the earth. 

In everyday life, in your school- 
work, the same fitness and vigour 
are just as valuable. That is why 
you should drink delicious * Oval¬ 
tine ’ every day. It will keep you 
fit in body and mind and help you 
always to do vour best. 

OVALTINE 

For Health, Strength and Vitality 


^ 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 


2/11 

Post 3d. 



Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to..make this working Electric 
Motor. Apart from its, novelty, this has 
very considerable technical and constructive 
value. More can be learnt from it regarding 
Electric Motors than by reading volumes. 
Most instructive and entertaining. Complete 
with diagrams, very easy instructions and 

PENKNIFE CRPE f 

as special offer to readers of * HB ““ ■ 
this magazine. A strong high-grade knife 
with smart enamelled handle fitted with 
razor-edge blade. To obtain the ELECTRIC 
MOTOR OUTFIT and FREE PENKNIFE send 
only.3/2 P.O. or stamps to : 

Wm. PENIN, LTD. (Dept. CW/24) 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 




Make 
up 

these model 

British 
BIRDS 

■* Most delightful cut-out 
ver published, makes up 
8 standing true-to-life Bird 
models in full natural colour 
and complete descriptive book 
of the life, and habits of each 
bird. 3/8 from Booksellers, 
Stationers and Stores, or if 
any difficulty, 3/11 post free 
from— MEDALLION 

PRESS LTD 
(Dept. 48) 

5 Dowgate Hill 
Londan E.C.4 
Telephone :CEN.5329 
























































































